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to big Three Meetin 


Truman, Churchill and Stalin will meet this 
week in Berlin. This event is the logical con- 
summation of the war. It is also and above 
call the first phase of a new political era. To- 
day Europe wants to start life again. And these 
gentlemen of Washington and London and Mos- 
cow wish to reach agreement on the rule which 
they intend to impose on this new Europe. They 
wish to draw frontiers, to authorise or forbid the 
rebirth of parties or political movements. But, 
before anything else, they wish to talk business. 
For Europe to-day is not only a mass of ruins. 
It is a field of exploitation. It contains raw 
materials and markets. It also contains strategic 
positions. 

San Francisco and its organisation to abolish 
war do not seem to inspire any confidence even 
among those who are charged to ensure its func- 
tioning. Stalin in particular seeks to establish 
himself firmly in central, eastern and southern 
Europe, in order, if necessary, to hold in check 
his British and American friends. Churchill 
views the Russian manceuvres with a certain 
reetlecenese. Triman renresentse American bhusi- 


especially when one is a conqueror. But that 
is not all. In this order of the day, which was 
read at the time of the parade, General Wales 
also said: 

“Our Russian Allies have developed an ex- 
tremely high standard of security, which they 
have clearly decided to maintain in spite of 
the fact that the hostilities have ceased.” 

Thus the army of His Britannic Majesty will be 
treated not only as a band of uninvited beggars, 
but also as suspects on whom it is necessary to 
keep an eye. The Russian Committee of recep- 
tion is composed more than anything else of 
agents of the G.P.U. ‘The atmosphere is thus 
excellent for an historic conference. 

That is the background. And what is the 
business to be transacted? ‘Truman, Churchill 
and Stalin have first to decide the problems of 
Germany. Among these are certain questions 
on which agreement is very far from having been 
attained. 


The Strategy Of Food 


Because of geographical circumstances, it 


in view of the fact that the English and the 
Americans have openly stated that they will 
not help Germany. Moreover, Truman has just 
proposed that the Germans should be forced to 
produce coal for the ‘liberated countries’ of 
Europe. 

Then the spokesman of the Russian adminis- 
tration added a little threat: 

“America is such a rich country and event- 
ually America certainly will be interested in 
re-establishing trade with Germany.” 

There Dr. Werner touched a sentimental cord. 
Obviously the U.S.A. wishes to re-establish its 
commercial relations with Germany. Without 
that would it have been worth the trouble of 
making war? But behind the mayor of Berlin, 
the Russians intended to speak to their dear 
allies. Either you help the Germans and put 
yourselves in bad odour with other Euro- 
pean countries (incidentally, the Communist 
parties in these countries would be the first to 
denounce such aid), or you do not aid the Ger- 
mans and then we shall have an easy game be- 
cause the Germans will consider vou ase onnres~ 


Famine and Political Crisis Baek 
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“In order to maintain our standard of 
living, in order to keep Britain’s status as a 
world power and a great nation, we must not 
only regain our export trade, but since during 
the war we have lost our overseas investments, 
we must increase it.’”” This is the parrot ery 
of our politicians of both Left and Right. 

Whichever gang of political confidence- 
tricksters has been returned to Parliament, 
when we ask for the social reforms promised 
us by all parties, when we ask for wage in- 
creases or for shorter hours, we shall get the 
indignant answer: ‘Be patriotic, think of our 
export trade. How can we remain a great 
nation, when you want to swallow up our 
national wealth in extravagant social services, 
more pay and less work. You can’t have 
your cake and eat it, you know. You can’t 
have the best of both worlds.”” No, you 
can’t, and as it is, we'll get the best of none, 


neither our “status as a treat power’ , nor a 
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0 Big Three Meeting 


Truman, Churchill and Stalin will meet this 
week in Berlin. This event is the logical con- 
summation of the war. It is also and above 
call the first phase of a new political era. To- 
day Europe wants to start life again. And these 
gentlemen of Washington and London and Mos- 
cow wish to reach agreement on the rule which 
they intend to impose on this new Europe. They 
wish to draw frontiers, to authorise or forbid the 
rebirth of parties or political movements. But, 
before anything else, they wish to talk business. 
For Europe to-day is not only a mass of ruins. 
It is a field of exploitation. It contains raw 
materials and markets. It also contains strategic 
positions. 

San Francisco and its organisation to abolish 
war do not seem to inspire any confidence even 
among those who are charged to ensure its func- 
tioning. Stalin in particular seeks to establish 
himself firmly in central, eastern and southern 
Europe, in order, if necessary, to hold in check 
his British and American friends. Churchill 
views the Russian manceuvres with a certain 
restlessness. Truman represents American busi- 
ness, which wishes to secure its part of the 
booty. And here they are at Berlin, or rather 
at Potsdam, the cradle of Prussian militarism. 
They meet in particularly favourable circum- 
stances. The entente is victorious. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not cordial. 

It was understood that Berlin would be a 
‘kind of international town, and that it would be 
«occupied jointly by the Great Powers. On that 
point agreement was reached at Yalta, and the 
Russians gave their word. 


Unwelcome Guests 

It is now some days since the flag of His 
Majesty was hoisted in Berlin. But just below 
the historic photographs, showing the triumphant 
march of British troops along the streets of 
Berlin, the newspapers published an order of the 
day from General Wales, one of the commanders 
of the English forces. ‘The General said to his 
soldiers: 

“For some reason which I myself do not 
know, there was a misunderstanding between 
our own government and that of our Russian 
Allies, and no accommodation for troops 
under my command was provided.” 

In other words, the Russian allies have received 
the British allies as unwelcome guests. 
It is unpleasant enough to sleep in the streets, 
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especially when one is a conqueror. But that 
is not all. In this order of the day, which was 
read at the time of the parade, General Wales 
also said: 

“Our Russian Allies have developed an ex- 
tremely high standard of security, which they 
have clearly decided to maintain in spite of 
the fact that the hostilities have ceased.” 

Thus the army of His Britannic Majesty will be 
treated not only as a band of uninvited beggars, 
but also as suspects on whom it is necessary to 
keep an eye. ‘The Russian Committee of recep- 
tion is composed more than anything else of 
agents of the G.P.U. ‘The atmosphere is thus 
excellent for an historic conference. 

That is the background. And what is the 
business to be transacted? ‘Truman, Churchill 
and Stalin have first to decide the problems of 
Germany. Among these are certain questions 
on which agreement is very far from having been 
attained. 


The Strategy Of Food 


Because of geographical circumstances, it 
happens that the Russians occupy the principal 
agricultural districts of Germany. It is to be 
anticipated that want or famine will exist most 
of all in the French, English and American 
zones. 

Stalin has been very ready to seize the politi- 
cal advantages conferred by this situation. It 
is obvious that the Russians intend to speculate 
on the fact that under their rule people eat, 
while under the Western Allies they suffer from 
hunger. War Commentary has already given 
certain indications of Russian policy in this 
respect: the preparation of stocks for. the Ger- 
man people, the increase in rations to the people 
of Berlin by the Soviet commander, the efforts 
of Mikoyan, the second in command of the 
Soviet régime who goes out of his way to 
inspect the material conditions of Germany. 
Now there is more to say. 

Besides the agents of the G.P.U. there was 
among the reception committee for the Anglo- 
American troops in Berlin, a certain Dr. Arthur 
Werner who fulfils the functions of mayor under 
the Russians. In a pretence of welcome, he 
said: 

“We have awaited the arrival of the British 
and Americans with great anticipation because 
we expect them to send us food.” 

This statement amounts to a simple provocation, 


in view of the fact that the English and the 
Americans have openly stated that they will 
not help Germany. Moreover, Truman has just 
proposed that the Germans should be forced to 
produce coal for the ‘liberated countries’ of 
Europe. 

Then the spokesman of the Russian adminis- 
tration added a little threat: 

“America is such a rich country and event- 
ually America certainly will be interested in 
re-establishing trade with Germany.” 

There Dr. Werner touched a sentimental cord. 
Obviously the U.S.A. wishes to re-establish its 
commercial relations with Germany. Without 
that would it have been worth the trouble of 
making war? But behind the mayor of Berlin, 
the Russians intended to speak to their dear 
allies. Either you help the Germans and put 
yourselves in bad odour with other Euro- 
pean countries (incidentally, the Communist 
parties in these countries would be the first to 
denounce such aid), or you do not aid the Ger- 
mans and then we shall have an easy game be- 
cause the Germans will consider you as oppres- 
sors, and it will then be difficult for you to do 
business with them. 

The latest news from Berlin indicates that the 
Russian authorities have brought the question 
of feeding the Germans to a more direct stage. 
The British and American armies of occupation 
have found that the Russians are still maintain- 
ing virtual control of all Berlin until the Western 
Allies consent to send food into Germany. The 
Russian troops may have moved out of the dis- 
tricts in question, but the whole German 
machine of administration is still working to the 
orders of the Russian:authorities, and it has been 
made clear that this will continue until agree- 
ment has been reached on the food question. 


The Political Whirlpool 


Thus everything is perfect for the conference 
of the three Great Powers. All the more so, 
as Stalin is already solving, in his own manner, 
the German political problem. The German 
Communist Party has been reconstituted and is 
quick to declare itself against socialism. The 
Social Democrats and the Catholics have also 
been authorised to resume their activities in the 
Russian zone. The German middle class begin 
to understand that the red flag with the hammer 
and sickle no longer means revolution. 

But one knows nothing for certain of what 
happens in the Russian zone. In other zones, 
there is complete chaos. Poverty grows from 
day to day. Hate against the occupiers unites 
all sections of public opinion. The British 
authorities show by their brutality that they are 
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“In order to maintain our standard of 
living, in order to keep Britain’s status as a 
world power and a great nation, we must not 
only regain our export trade, but since during 
the war we have lost our overseas investments, 
we must increase it.’ This is the parrot ery 
of our politicians of both Left and Right. 

Whichever gang of political confidence- 
tricksters has been returned to Parliament, 
when we ask for the social reforms promised 
us by all parties, when we ask for wage in- 
creases or for shorter hours, we shall get the 
indignant answer: “Be patriotic, think of our 
export trade. How can we remain a great 
nation, when you want to swallow up our 
national wealth in extravagant social services, 
more pay and less work. You can’t have 
your cake and eat it, you know. You can’t 
have the best of both worlds.’”” No, you 
can’t, and as it is, we'll get the best of none, 
neither our ‘“‘status as a great power’, nor a 
higher standard of living. The intensified in- 
ternational rivalry for export markets and 
economic spheres of influence, will bring upon 
us the Third World War, our industry will at 
last find a profitable outlet for its produc- 
tivity, and a solution for its vast unemploy- 
ment problem in the third and final Great 
Arms Race. This is the spectre, inevitable 
as death, looming over the easy promises of 
smiling politicians. 

Britain’s dominant position in the past was 
due to her early start in the industrial and 
empire-building race. We exported manufac- 
tured goods all over the world, and in return 
imported raw materials for foodstuffs and 
manufacture, the first causing the decline of 
our own agriculture, and the second giving the 
impetus for more industry. Even the luxur- 
ious extravagance of our ruling class didn’t 
absorb all the profits, and they were spent in 
the development, (railways, ete.), of the ex- 
ploited countries, for the benefit of the British 
owners, who found the cheap native labour 
preferable to that of Britain, where a big 
labour pool, (polite phrase for mass unem- 
ployment), was created so that the workers 
could be more easily managed, and would be 
unable to make effective demands for their 
share of the loot. Other countries developed 
their industries and joined the race for over- 
seas exploitation areas and markets. Event- 
ually the latecomers and the lucky ones 
fought, and those who, by themselves or in 
alliance, could draw on the biggest resources 
in productive plant, raw materials, and dogile 
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the British allies as unwelcome guests. 
It is unpleasant enough to sleep in the streets, 





and Americans with great anticipation because 
we expect them to send us food.” 


This statement amounts to a simple provocation, | 


BUTTER BEFORE GUNS 


“There is no shortage of food, silk stockings or 
furniture in Denmark—Land of Plenty.” 
(“Glasgow Evening Times”, June 27th). 


How can this be? Surely the Germans who 
occupied this country for so long would not let 
-such a state of affairs exist—or is it that the 
Danes have a secret weapon which the Nazis 
‘could not overcome? After all, it is well known 
that the Danes were a nation of C.O’s; therefore 
‘all the invaders had to do was to go in, and 
‘kill everybody’s mother, and rape anybody’s 
:sister, as was made quite clear to us by our 
‘Socialist, Tory and Communist fireside warriors. 
"They had not a Churchill, Stalin or Eisenhower 
tto protect them, yet in a Europe where all the 
great warrior nations are in a state of devasta- 
tion and destitution, we are told in the same 
paper, “shattered cities, homelessness, want and 
chaos were left behind as my plane nosed north- 
wards. The Danes share the humiliation of 
German occupation, but there is scarcely a 
physical trace of war in their country.” If this 
is true, then conscientious objection pays after 
all, and the few who remained anti-war were 
right. 

The correspondent goes on to state, “My first 


‘impression of Copenhagen was one of astonish- 
:ment. The food shops have almost everything 


-you at home have dreamt about for years, and 
Jprices judged by London rates are low.” 

This is an example of what happens when 
workers make butter instead of guns. They 
gorge themselves with food, and only work eight 
hours a day, and this is liable to make them live 
longer, and by the time they die, Heaven might 
be full up. They are even happy and con- 
tented, and they have not won nearly the amount 
of wars that we have. Listen to this for licen- 
tious living. ‘Sweets are abundant and no 
coupons are called for—Chocolate, Marzipan 
and tempting confections which seem a flashback 
to a half-forgotten age.” 

Perhaps this is a punishment for not defend- 
ing their country, and striking in wartime, for 
this Denmark had no army to talk of, but had 
the audacity to declare a General Strike until 
the German army left Copenhagen. They all 
just stopped work and stood in the street discuss- 
ing their own business. The Germans felt kind 
of silly when they saw the effrontery of these 
Danes looking at them with contempt, so they 
shot and pushed people off the pavement. It 
was so obvious that someone was insane. The 
Danes appear to have won. The General Strike 
was their secret weapon, and the Gestapo 
couldn’t find the antidote: Tough luck on law 
and order which the Gestapo represented! 

People just standing around refusing to obey 
orders, as they had no guns! What would have 
Thappened if every country did this? We couldn’t 


have had a war and all these man hours. In- 
stead of working twelve hours a day seven days 
a week, there would only be a four-hour day 
and a four-day week. We wouldn’t have a 
Manpower Board, Stomach Ulcers, Pay As You 
Earn, Conscription, Essential Works Orders, 
Rationing, Air’ Raids, Blackout, Milliors of 
Dead, Queues, Sleeping in Air Raid Shelters, 
and we wouldn’t have known that Churchill was 
our saviour. Who would have suspected that 
the man who cried when he was beaten in an 
election, could have made such courageous 
speeches? 

We might have been like those unfortunate 
inhabitants of Denmark, where the same infor- 
mant states, “there is no limit to eggs and milk, 
and nowhere have I been offered fewer than two 
eggs with the breakfast bacon. Fruits and 
vegetables too are plentiful.” Although they 
have proved themselves to be a most disobedient 
people, when they are being ordered, there is a 
kindly streak in them, as the report states, 
“Copenhagen apologises to the visitor for having 
nothing better to offer.” 

I must admit I have a sneaking liking for the 
way the Danes carried on, but of course I must 
not allow my baser instancts to overcome me. 
This selfish outlook would not suit a Spartan 
people like ourselves who have been taught to 
sacrifice, and to be unselfish. Now that we have 
liberated the Danes, in the same self-sacrificing 
spirit, we will distribute some of the benefits 
won by us victorious democracies. According 
to the Daily Express, June 27th, “The Danes 
have to have their rations slashed”. This is in 
keeping with the action of the liberators in other 
countries. Liberty is certainly a costly business 
when you’re buying it. In France “the rents 
have to be raised 30%”. What I can’t make 
out is where the Liberators got all this liberty 
they sell at such high prices, The Cost of 
Liberty in this country is that you do what you 
are ordered—or else! Yes sir, there is nothing 
wrong in the state of Denmark, but there soon 
will be when the Do-gooders and Liberators 
start taking liberties. 

Well, this is the eve of the poll, and by the 
time this appears in print, the people will have 
chosen (or they think they have) their master 
for another session. Churchill wants to finish 
the job. The chains are on, all he needs is the 
padlock. Labour wants to nationalise you. Well 
many have been immunised, but wait until 
you’re nationalised. Boy, that’s something ! 
‘Ask a Russian, if you can get one with no 
OGPU or Communist near at hand. However, 
Glasgow promises well, the anarchist meetings 
are attracting the thinking and acting workers 
in large numbers. Keep going, Comrades, the 
last fight is near at hand. : 

EDDIE SHAW. 
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and sickle no longer means revolution, 

But one knows nothing for certain of what 
happens in the Russian zone. In other zones, 
there is complete chaos. Poverty grows from 
day to day. Hate against the occupiers unites 
all sections of public opinion. The British 
authorities show by their brutality that they are 
nothing but conquerors. The French demand 
that the German population shall salute each 
allied soldier by raising their hats when they 
pass. The displaced persons, Poles, Jugoslavs 
and Italians continue to live in camps and con- 
ditions which are far from good. 

The Potsdam Conference is meeting at a time 
when throughout Europe political crises are 
occurring. Belgium, France and Greece, Spain, 
Tangier and Czechoslovakia, Poland and Turkey 
are on the order of the day. 

Russia has already occupied important strate- 
gical positions. Sub-carpathian Ruthenia has 
been incorporated in the Ukraine. Poland is 
docile. Jugoslavia is an “ally”. Now Stalin is 
putting pressure on Turkey to decide in a “satis- 
factory” manner the question of the entrance to 
the Black Sea. 

And the City is uneasy, and its inquietude is 
not lessened by the Russian demand to take 
part in the administration of Tangier. 

The conference of Potsdam is meeting under 
very favourable circumstances indeed. 


THE ALDERSHOT RIOTS 


The general tendency of the capitalist press 
has been to treat the Canadians who rioted in 
Aldershot last week with unmitigated abuse. 
No attempt was made to bring out the reasons 
why the men were so angry; they had broken 
the laws of the state and destroyed capitalist 
property—that was enough for the ordinary run 
of newspapers to condemn them. On Sunday, 
however, the Observer printed a surprisingly 
fair note on the incidents in question, in which 
they brought out the causes that underlay these 
actions. 

“The men concerned, most of whom arrived 
in this country in 1940 and 1941, returned to 
England five weeks ago from the Continent, 
where they had been fighting from D-Day to 
VE Day. 

“They were told on their departure from 
Holland and Germany that they were on their 
way home, and on arrival at Aldershot they 
were at once posted in drafts for Canada. 

“Their paybooks were taken away in conse- 
quence, and sent to the Army Pay authorities 
at Lancaster to have their balances made up. 

“The first draft was cancelled, but the men 
were told they would be in the second draft 
leaving shortly. Not only was this second 
draft cancelled, but also a third draft in which 
they had been assured they would be included. 

“By this time the men had been without 
money for more than three weeks, and three 
promises made officially to them had not been 
met. 

“Perhaps the last straw which broke the 
men’s discipline was the announcement that 
in the past few days the Queen Mary and the 
Queen Elizabeth have left this country to re- 
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unable to make effective demands for their 
share of the loot. Other countries developed 
their industries and joined the race for over- 
seas exploitation areas and markets. Event. 
ually the latecomers and the lucky ones 
fought, and those who, by themselves or in 
alliance, could draw on the biggest resources 
in productive plant, raw materials, and docile 
cannon-fodder, usually won. 


The Re-Distribution Of Markets 


But the all-out industrial effort of these 
wars only intensified the struggle and hastened 
the victories of the later-industrialised coun- 
tries. Those who started later inevitably out~ 
stripped the older ones. Just, as we have 
seen in the last few years, Germany, at first 
supreme in the air war, soon lost that initial 
momentum as the Allies, starting later, pro- 
duced more technically advanced aircraft, so 
in the industrial-commercial struggle America 
has won ascendency from Britain because she 
started later, and the Empire, at one time de- 
pendent on Britain for manufactured goods, 
has during the war developed its own indus- 
tries, and since Britain has had to sell most of 
her overseas investments, the returns from 
these, which used to go to the British capital- 
ist will now go to the new owners of these 
industries, and to their future expansion, 

Disguise it how they may, the British ruling 
class know that their only chance of bringing 
their export trade up to its pre-war level, let 
alone increasing it, is by bringing Britain's 
inefficient and old-fashioned industrial pro- 
cesses up to the level of the new methods of 
later industrialised countries; by cutting down 
national expenditure on social services and 
devoting more and more revenue to subsidis- 
ing export industries; and by pegging down 
wages and keeping long hours in an endeavour 
to undercut the overseas producers. This is, 
in effect, starting again in the industrial-com- 
mercial race, and by the time this policy could 
be achieved, the overseas markets would be 
still more tightly closed against them. They 
would be in the same position as Germany 
and Japan were,—seeking economic outlets 
and lebensraum, and they would embark on a 
policy of intimidation and aggression, just as 
those countries did, justifying their action with 
moralistic and metaphysical arguments to 
deceive the people. 


LL 


patriate 40,000 Americans, none of whom 
arrived here until two years after the 


Canadians.” 

Observer, 8/7/45, 
When the story is told in something like full 
detail, it is seen that the soldiers in question 
have in fact been the victims of the grosses! 
deception and lack of consideration. 

If anything, they showed considerable for- 
bearance in keeping quiet for so long. Thi 
grossest miscarriage of justice will be if they 
are punished on top of their other misfortunes for 
taking the only action to air their grievance: 
that can have seemed possible in an intolerabl 
situation where the Army authorities were th 
real culprits. 
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"In the most democratie countries, those in which there is 
universal suffrage, the workers have one day of mastery, or rathér, 
of Saturnalia—Eléction Day. On this day the bourgeoisie, their 
daily oppressors, and exploiters, come before them, hat in hard, 


and talk about equality, brotherhood, and call them a sovereign 
people, whose very humble servants and representatives they wish 
to be. Once this day is passed, fraternity and equality disperse 
like smoke; the bourgeoisie becomes once more the bourgeoisie; 
and the proletariat, the sovereign people, continue in their slavery, 
For so long as the people remain slaves economically, they will 





also remain slaves politically, express their sentiments as such, and 
subordinate themseves to the bourgeoisie, who rely upon thé cons 
tinuance of the vote system for the preservation of their authority. 
To me it is certain that there are no worse enemies of the people 
than those who try to turn them away from the social upheaval, 
the only chance that can give them real freedom, justice and 
well-being, in order to draw them again into the treacherous path 
of reforms, or of revolutions of an exclusively political character 
whose tool, victim and deputy it has always been." 


MICHAEL BAKUNIN. 
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ind Political Crisis Background 
Three Meeting 


pecially when one is a conqueror. But that 
not all. In this order of the day, which was 
ad at the time of the parade, General Wales 
so said: 

“Our Russian Allies have developed an ex- 
tremely high standard of security, which they 
have clearly decided to maintain in spite of 
the fact that the hostilities have ceased.” 
hus the army of His Britannic Majesty will be 
eated not only as a band of uninvited beggars, 
it also as suspects on whom it is necessary to 
‘ep an eye. The Russian Committee of recep- 
on is composed more than anything else of 
sents of the G.P.U. The atmosphere is thus 
‘cellent for an historic conference. 

That is the background. And what is the 
isiness to be transacted? Truman, Churchill 
id Stalin have first to decide the problems of 
ermany. Among these are certain questions 
1 which agreement is very far from having been 
tained. 


The Strategy Of Food 


Because of geographical circumstances, — it 


in view of the fact that the English and the 
Americans have openly stated that they will 
not help Germany. Moreover, Truman has just 
proposed that the Germans should be forced to 
produce coal for the ‘liberated countries’ of 
Europe. 

Then the spokesman of the Russian adminis- 
tration added a little threat: 

“America is such a rich country and event- 
ually America certainly will be interested in 
re-establishing trade with Germany.” 

There Dr. Werner touched a sentimental cord. 
Obviously the U.S.A. wishes to re-establish its 
commercial relations with Germany. Without 
that would it have been worth the trouble of 
making war? But behind the mayor of Berlin, 
the Russians intended to speak to their dear 
allies. Either you help the Germans and put 
yourselves in bad odour with other Euro- 
pean countries (incidentally, the Communist 
parties in these countries would be the first to 
denounce such aid), or you do not aid the Ger- 
mans and then we shall have an easy game be- 
cause the Germans will consider you as oppres- 
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“In order to maintain our standard of 
living, in order to keep Britain’s status as a 
world power and a great nation, we must not 
only regain our export trade, but since during 
the war we have lost our overseas investments, 
we must increase it.’’ This is the parrot ery 
of our politicians of both Left and Right. 

Whichever gang of political confidence- 
tricksters has been returned to Parliament, 
when we ask for the social reforms promised 
us by all parties, when we ask for wage in- 
creases or for shorter hours, we shall get the 
indignant answer: “Be patriotic, think of our 
export trade. How can we remain a great 
nation, when you want to swallow up our 
national wealth in extravagant social services, 
more pay and less work. You can’t have 
your cake and eat it, you know. You can’t 
have the best of both worlds.”” No, you 
can’t, and as it is, we'll get the best of none, 
neither our “‘status as a great power’, nor a 
higher standard of living. The intensified in- 


DISASTER 


A Future Of War 


That is the only future that our rulers can 
offer us. (Whatever their political’ party, 
since they are all agreed on the necessity of 
“keeping the Empire together”,—that is, ex- 
ploiting its labour and raw materials,—and 
increasing our export trade). They are 
pathetic figures, vainly chasing the mirage of 
Britain’s Imperial greatness, and industrial 
supremacy. But they will lead us to complete 
disaster in their desperate attempts to bring 
back the bad old days. Their ascendancy was 
built on blood and bones, on ruthless exploita- 
tion and relentless war, and that is the only 
foundation on which they can hope to rebuild 
it. 

“No nation can be free, which enslaves 
another,” and the British workers’ only hope 
of peace, full employment and a high standard 
of life is in a world in which cach country or 
cconomic region achieves a balance of industry 


Ihree Meeting 


ecially when one is a conqueror. But that 
not all. In this order of the day, which was 
d at the time of the parade, General Wales 
0 said: 

“Our Russian Allies have developed an ex- 

remely high standard of security, which they 
have clearly decided to maintain in spite of 
he fact that the hostilities have ceased.” 
us the army of His Britannic Majesty will be 
ated not only as a band of uninvited beggars, 
| also as suspects on whom it is necessary to 
pp an eye. ‘The Russian Committee of recep- 
mn is composed more than anything else of 
‘nts of the G.P.U. ‘The atmosphere is thus 
ellent for an historic conference. 
That is the background. And what is the 
siness to be transacted? ‘Truman, Churchill 
1 Stalin have first to decide the problems of 
rmany. Among these are certain questions 
which agreement is very far from having been 
ained. 


The Strategy Of Food 


Because of geographical circumstances, it 
ppens that the Russians occupy the principal 
‘icultural districts of Germany. It is to be 
‘icipated that want or famine will exist most 
all in the French, English and American 
1es. 
Stalin has been very ready to seize the politi- 
advantages conferred by this situation. It 
obvious that the Russians intend to speculate 
the fact that under their rule people eat, 
ile under the Western Allies they suffer from 
nger. War Commentary has already given 
‘tain indications of Russian policy in this 
pect: the preparation of stocks for the Ger- 
in people, the increase in rations to the people 
Berlin by the Soviet commander, the efforts 
Mikoyan, the second in command of the 
Viet régime who goes out of his way to 
pect the material conditions of Germany. 
yw there is more to say. 
Besides the agents of the G.P.U. there was 
jong the reception committee for the Anglo- 
ierican troops in Berlin, a certain Dr. Arthur 
erner who fulfils the functions of mayor under 
» Russians. In a pretence of welcome, he 
ay 
“We have awaited the arrival of the British 
and Americans with great anticipation because 
We expect them to send us food.” 
\is statement amounts to a simple provocation, 


ORE GUNS 


ve had a war and all these man hours. In- 
“id of working twelve hours a day seven days 
week, there would only be a four-hour day 
id a four-day week. We wouldn’t have a 


anpower Board, Stomach Ulcers, Pay As You 
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in view of the fact that the English and the 
Americans have openly stated that they will 
not help Germany. Moreover, Truman has just 
proposed that the Germans should be forced to 
produce coal for the ‘liberated countries’ of 
Europe. 

Then the spokesman of the Russian adminis- 
tration added a little threat: 

“America is such a rich country and event- 
ually America certainly will be interested in 
re-establishing trade with Germany.” 

There Dr. Werner touched a sentimental cord. 
Obviously the U.S.A. wishes to re-establish its 
commercial relations with Germany. Without 
that would it have been worth the trouble of 
making war? But behind the mayor of Berlin, 
the Russians intended to speak to their dear 
allies. Either you help the Germans and put 
yourselves in bad odour with other Euro- 
pean countries (incidentally, the Communist 
parties in these countries would be the first to 
denounce such aid), or you do not aid the Ger- 
mans and then we shall have an easy game be- 
cause the Germans will consider you as oppres- 
sors, and it will then be difficult for you to do 
business with them. 

The latest news from Berlin indicates that the 
Russian authorities have brought the question 
of feeding the Germans to a more direct stage. 
The British and American armies of occupation 
have found that the Russians are still maintain- 
ing virtual control of all Berlin until the Western 
Allies consent to send food into Germany. The 
Russian troops may have moved out of the dis- 
tricts in question, but the whole German 
machine of administration is still working to the 
orders of the Russian»authorities, and it has been 
made clear that this will continue until agree- 
ment has been reached on the food question. 


The Political Whirlpool 


Thus everything is perfect for the conference 
of the three Great Powers. All the more so, 
as Stalin is already solving, in his own manner, 
the German political problem. The German 
Communist Party has been reconstituted and is 
quick to declare itself against socialism. The 
Social Democrats and the Catholics have also 
been authorised to resume their activities in the 
Russian zone. The German middle class begin 
to understand that the red flag with the hammer 
and sickle no longer means revolution. 

But one knows nothing for certain of what 
happens in the Russian zone. In other zones, 
there is complete chaos. Poverty grows from 
day to day. Hate against the occupiers unites 
all sections of public opinion. The British 
authorities show by their brutality that they are 
nothing but conquerors. The French demand 
that the German population shall salute each 
allied soldier by raising their hats when they 
pass. The displaced persons, Poles, Jugoslavs 
and Italians continue to live in camps and con- 
ditions which are far from good. 

The Potsdam Conference is meeting at a time 
when throughout Europe political crises are 
occurring, Belgium, France and Greece, Spain, 





ECONOMICS OF 
DISASTER 


“In order to maintain our standard of 
living, in order to keep Britain’s status as a 
world power and a great nation, we must not 
only regain our export trade, but since during 
the war we have lost our overseas investments, 
we must increase it.’”? This is the parrot ery 
of our politicians of both Left and Right. 

Whichever gang of political confidence- 
tricksters has been returned to Parliament, 
when we ask for the social reforms promised 
us by all parties, when we ask for wage in- 
creases or for shorter hours, we shall get the 
indignant answer: ‘‘Be patriotic, think of our 
export trade. How can we remain a great 
nation, when you want to swallow up our 
national wealth in extravagant social services, 
more pay and less work. You can’t have 
your cake and eat it, you know. You can’t 
have the best of both worlds.”” No, you 
can’t, and as it is, we'll get the best of none, 
neither our “status as a great power”, nor a 
higher standard of living. The intensified in- 
ternational rivalry for export markets and 
economic spheres of influence, will bring upon 
us the Third World War, our industry will at 
last find a profitable outlet for its produc- 
tivity, and a solution for its vast unemploy- 
ment problem in the third and final Great 
Arms Race. This is the spectre, inevitable 
as death, looming over the easy promises of 
smiling politicians. 

Britain’s dominant position in the past was 
due to her early start in the industrial and 
empire-building race. We exported manufac- 
tured goods all over the world, and in return 
imported raw materials for foodstuffs and 
manufacture, the first causing the decline of 
our own agriculture, and the second giving the 
impetus for more industry. Even the luxur- 
ious extravagance of our ruling class didn’t 
absorb all the profits, and they were spent in 
the development, (railways, ete.), of the ex- 
ploited countries, for the benefit of the British 
owners, who found the cheap native labour 
preferable to that of Britain, where a_ big 
labour pool, (polite phrase for mass unem- 
ployment), was created so that the workers 
could be more easily managed, and would be 
unable to make effective demands for their 
share of the loot. Other countries developed 
their industries and joined the race for oyer- 
seas exploitation areas and markets. Event- 
ually the latecomers and the lucky ones 
fought, and those who, by themselves or in 
alliance, could draw on the biggest resources 
in productive plant, raw materials, and docile 
cannon-fodder, usually won. 


The Re-Distribution Of Markets 


But the all-out industrial effort of these 
wars only intensified the struggle and hastened 
the victories of the later-industrialised coun- 
tries. Those who started later inevitably out- 
stripped the older ones as we have 
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A Future Of War 


That is the only future that our rulers can 
offer us. (Whatever their political party, 
since they are all agreed on the necessity of 
“keeping the Empire together’’,—that is, ex- 
ploiting its labour and raw materials,—and 
increasing our export trade). They are 
pathetic figures, vainly chasing. the mirage of 
Britain’s Imperial greatness, and industrial 
supremacy. But they will lead us to complete 
disaster in their desperate attempts to bring 
back the bad old days. Their ascendancy was 
built on blood and bones, on ruthless exploita- 
tion and relentless war, and that is the only 
foundation on which they can hope to rebuild 
it. 

“No nation can be free, which enslaves 
another,”’ and the British workers’ only -hope 
of peace, full employment and a high standard 
of life is in a world in which each country or 
cconomic region achieves a balance of industry 
and agriculture to supply as many as possible 
of its own people’s basic needs, and a surplus 
to exchange with others for those things with 
which it cannot provide itself. 


The Way To Freedom 


Besides the economic servitude of the 
workers under competitive capitalism, and 
under the state capitalism of the so-called 
Socialists there is a third choice,—economic 
freedom with workers’ control. When the 
workers in an industry control that industry, 
then and only then will production for use 
replace production for profit. Britain’s indus- 
try will not be swollen at the expense of her 
agriculture. Both will be devoted to the task 
of providing for the needs of the British 
workers, and that part of our production not 
required at home will be exchanged abroad 
for the remainder of our needs. 

That is the only logical policy, and. it is 
the only policy that will remove the economic 
causes of poverty and war. But it is not the 
policy of the political partics and it will only 
be_ achieved by the workers themselves, by 
their own action at their own places of work. 

The way to avoid the almost inevitable 
repetition of the events of the last thirty years 
is not by making a cross on a ballot paper 
but by DIRECT ACTION AT THE POINT 
OF PRODUCTION. 

COLIN WARD. 





Inside Spain 
Spain is likely to take its place in the compli- 
cated international scene during the next few 


days, when it comes up as a subject for dis- 
cussion at the Berlin Conference. General 
, — = 
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AG CATHCTICHIA WITT BPCAT ANTICIPATION DeCnuse 
we expect them to send us food.” 
his statement amounts to a simple provocation, 
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ive had a war and all these man hours. In- 
ead of working twelve hours a day seven days 
week, there would only be a four-hour day 
nd a four-day week. We wouldn’t have a 
{anpower Board, Stomach Ulcers, Pay As You 
arn, Conscription, Essential Works Orders, 
ationing, Air’ Raids, Blackout, Millions of 
lead, Queues, Sleeping in Air Raid Shelters, 
nd we wouldn’t have known that Churchill was 
ur saviour. Who would have suspected that 
ye man who cried when he was beaten in an 
lection, could have made such courageous 
yeeches ? 

We might have been like those unfortunate 
vyhabitants of Denmark, where the same infor- 
vant states, “there is no limit to eggs and milk, 
nd nowhere have I been offered fewer than two 
ges with the breakfast bacon. Fruits and 
egetables too are plentiful.” Although they 
ave proved themselves to be a most disobedient 
eople, when they are being ordered, there is a 
indly streak in them, as the report states, 
Copenhagen apologises to the visitor for having 
othing better to offer.” 

I must admit I have a sneaking liking for the 
vay the Danes carried on, but of course I must 
ot allow my baser instancts to overcome me. 
"his selfish outlook would not suit a Spartan 
weople like ourselves who have been taught to 
acrifice, and to be unselfish. Now that we have 
iberated the Danes, in the same self-sacrificing 
pirit, we will distribute some of the benefits 
von by us victorious democracies. According 
o the Daily Express, June 27th, “The Danes 
‘ave to have their rations slashed”. This is in 
‘eeping with the action of the liberators in other 
ountries. Liberty is certainly a costly business 
vhen you’re buying it. In France “the rents 
ave to be raised 30%”. What I can’t make 
jut is where the Liberators got all this liberty 
hey sell at such high prices. The Cost of 
Liberty in this country is that you do what you 
ire ordered—or else! Yes sir, there is nothing 
wrong in the state of Denmark, but there soon 
vill be when the Do-gooders and Liberators 
start taking liberties. 

Well, this is the eve of the poll, and by the 
ime this appears in print, the people will have 
shosen (or they think they have) their master 
for another session. Churchill wants to finish 
the job. The chains are on, all he needs is the 
padlock. Labour wants to nationalise you. Well 
many have been immunised, but wait until 
you're nationalised. Boy, that’s something ! 
Ask a Russian, if you can get one with no 
OGPU or Communist near at hand. However, 
Glasgow promises well, the anarchist meetings 
are attracting the thinking and acting workers 
in large numbers. Keep going, Comrades, the 
last fight is near at hand. 

EDDIE SHAW. 





and sickle no longer means revolution. 

But one knows nothing for certain of what 
happens in the Russian zone. In other zones, 
there is complete chaos. Poverty grows from 
day to day. Hate against the occupiers unites 
all sections of public opinion. The British 
authorities show by their brutality that they are 
nothing but conquerors. The French demand 
that the German population shall salute each 
allied soldier by raising their hats when they 
pass. The displaced persons, Poles, Jugoslavs 
and Italians continue to live in camps and con- 
ditions which are far from good. 

The Potsdam Conference is meeting at a time 
when throughout Europe political crises are 
occurring. Belgium, France and Greece, Spain, 
Tangier and Czechoslovakia, Poland and Turkey 
are on the order of the day. 

Russia has already occupied important strate- 
gical positions. Sub-carpathian Ruthenia has 
been incorporated in the Ukraine. Poland is 
docile. Jugoslavia is an “ally”. Now Stalin is 
putting pressure on Turkey to decide in a “‘satis- 
factory” manner the question of the entrance to 
the Black Sea. 

And the City is uneasy, and its inquietude is 
not lessened by the Russian demand to take 
part in the administration of Tangier. 

The conference of Potsdam is meeting under 
very favourable circumstances indeed. 


THE ALDERSHOT RIOTS 


The general tendency of the capitalist press 
has been to treat the Canadians who rioted in 
Aldershot last week with unmitigated abuse. 
No attempt was made to bring out the reasons 
why the-men were so angry; they had broken 
the laws of the state and destroyed capitalist 
property—that was enough for the ordinary run 
of newspapers to condemn them. On Sunday, 
however, the Observer printed a_ surprisingly 
fair note on the incidents in question, in which 
they brought out the causes that underlay these 
actions. 

“The men concerned, most of whom arrived 
in this country in 1940 and 1941, returned to 
England five weeks ago from the Continent, 
where they had been fighting from D-Day to 
VE Day. 

“They were told on their departure from 
Holland and Germany that they were on their 
way home, and on arrival at Aldershot they 
were at once posted in drafts for Canada. 

“Their paybooks were taken away in conse- 
quence, and sent to the Army Pay authorities 
at Lancaster to have their balances made up. 

“The first draft was cancelled, but the men 
were told they would be in the second draft 
leaving shortly. Not only was this second 
draft cancelled, but also a third draft in which 
they had been assured they would be included. 

“By this time the men had been without 
money for more than three weeks, and three 
promises made officially to them had not been 
met. 

“Perhaps the last straw which broke the 
men’s discipline was the announcement that 
in the past few days the Queen Mary and the 
Queen Elizabeth have left this country to re- 





unable to make effective demands for their 
share of the loot. Other countries developed 
their industries and joined the race for over- 
seas exploitation areas and markets. Event- 
ually the latecomers and the lucky ones 
fought, and those who, by themselves or in 
alliance, could draw on the biggest resources 
in productive plant, raw materials, and docile 
cannon-fodder, usually won. 


The Re-Distribution Of Markets 


But the all-out industrial effort of these 
wars only intensified the struggle and hastened 
the victories of the later-industrialised coun- 
tries. Those who started later inevitably out- 
stripped the older ones. Just, as we have 
seen in the last few years, Germany, at first 
supreme in the air war, soon lost that initial 
momentum as the Allies, starting later, pro- 
duced more technically advanced aircraft, so 
in the industrial-commercial struggle America 
has won ascendency from Britain because she 
started later, and the Empire, at one time de- 
pendent on Britain for manufactured goods, 
has during the war developed its own indus- 
tries, and since Britain has had to sell most of 
her overseas investments, the returns from 
these, which used to go to the British capital- 
ist will now go to the new owners of these 
industries, and to their future expansion. 

Disguise it how they may, the British ruling 
class know that their only chance of bringing 
their export trade up to its pre-war level, let 
alone increasing it, is by bringing Britain’s 
inefficient and old-fashioned industrial pro- 
cesses up to the level of the new methods of 
later industrialised countries; by cutting down 
national expenditure on social services and 
devoting more and more revenue to subsidis- 
ing export industries; and by pegging down 
wages and keeping long hours in an endeavour 
to undercut the overseas producers. This is, 
in effect, starting again in the industrial-com- 
mercial race, and by the time this policy could 
be achieved, the overseas markets would be 
still more tightly closed against them. They 
would be in the same position as Germany 
and Japan were,—seeking economic outlets 
and lebensraum, and they would embark on a 
policy of intimidation and aggression, just as 
those countries did, justifying their action with 
moralistic and metaphysical arguments to 
deceive the people. 
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patriate 40,000 Americans, none of whom 
arrived here until two years after the 


Canadians.” 
Observer, 8/7/45. 
When the story is told in something like full 
detail, it is seen that the soldiers in question 
have in fact been the victims of the grossest 
deception and lack of consideration. 
If anything, they showed considerable for- 


bearance in keeping quiet for so long. The . 


grossest miscarriage of justice will be if they 
are punished on top of their other misfortunes for 


taking the only action to air their grievances. 


that can have seemed possible in an intolerable 
situation where the Army authorities were the 
real culprits. 


THCIP OW HCHO At TMCIP OW PINnCcCcS OF WOrk, 
The way to avoid the almost inevitable 
repetition of the cvents of the last thirty years 
is not by making a cross on a ballot paper 
but by DIRECT ACTION AT THE POINT 
OF PRODUCTION. 
COLIN WARD. 





Inside Spain 

Spain is likely to take its place in the compli- 
cated international scene during the next few 
days, when it comes up as a subject for dis- 
cussion at the Berlin Conférence. General 
Franco has still many friends among the British 
Tories, and we can be sure that certain groups 
will make every effort to save his régime from 
extinction by offering some suitable compromise 
on which he can be received into that worthy 
company of saints which has been constituted 
at San Francisco. 

It is necessary, therefore, to be on our guard 

against attempts to present Franco as a reformed 
character. Franco’s régime, if we can judge 
from the evidence that still comes out of Spain, 
is no less brutal than it was at the beginning, 
and the character of this friend of the English 
Tories should be continually kept before the 
people in its true outlines. 
_ A recent piece of personal experience reveal- 
ing conditions in Spain was printed in Reynolds 
News for the 8th July. It was written by an 
English woman Catholic, who had once been a 
supporter of Franco, but had changed her 
mind after seeing the inside of his gaols as a 
prisoner. 

If her report is to be accepted, and in quite a 
number of points it tallies with other reports 
that have come our way, there are still many 
women in prison camps in Spain “under sen- 
tences of anything between six and thirty years 
for political offences, frequently unspecified, and 
never brought to court.” 

The details of the treatment meted out to 
some of the prisoners is similar to that which 
has aroused such a violent reaction among 
English humanitarians when it was done by the 
Nazis. 

“I remember the young girl of eighteen who 
was brought to prison after a charge of smug- 
gling a letter to an ex-Republican near the 
frontier of Figueras. She had been taken to 
police headquarters after her arrest and, in 
the sight of twenty men, was stripped naked 
and her breasts burned with the lighted 
cigarettes of her captors. ‘This was no tale: 
I saw the scars. 

““, . . Conchi was arrested, tortured and 
beaten up for hours on end to force her to 
reveal the names of her associates. She was 
forced backwards over a board, her feet off 
the ground, her head upside down and her 
arms pinioned, and in this position she was 
kept for two hours while her torturers de- 
manded the names of her confederates.” 

Several instances of a similar nature are quoted, 
and others worse. They are an indication of the 
nature of this monstrous régime which our rulers 
will doubtless try to save. 


WAR COMMENTARY—FOR ANARCHISM, i4th JULY, 1945. 





The SOCIAL 





TIKVEMENT 


of the SPANISH REVOLUTIO 


We are reproducing an abridged version of the first part of 
Gaston Leval’s pamphlet “Social Reconstruction in Spain,” 
which was published by Freedom Press in 1938, but which has 
since gone out of print. Many readers of “War Commentary” 
have expressed a desire for the reproduction in some form of the 
contents of this excellent pamphlet. 


P8DUST RIAL socialization was the first undertaking of the 

Spanish Revolution, particularly in Barcelona. But obsta- 
cles were created from the beginning, which resulted in prevent- 
ing these experiments from being developed to their logical end. 
The war was the principal handicap. 

But on the other hand, the desire for a complete social 
revolution was too deep, too rooted in the minds of the working 
masses for such a consideration to check all the workers. There 
was another factor to be remembered, namely that a large pro- 
portion of employers, directors and shareholders were either 
self declared fascists or fascist sympathisers, who longed for a 
Franco triumph. 

Many of these employers fled as soon as they saw that the 
anti-fascists, inspired by the men of the F.A.I. and the C.N.T.* 
had triumphed. Others were arrested. It was inevitable that 
the factories and workshops owned by these should be seized 
and run by the workers. This is in fact what the workers did. 

To the above should be added, the suspect employers who, 
in order to defend their interests, were much more in sympathy 
with the fascists than with the anti-fascists. One did not expect 
these men to be eager to construct tanks, aeroplanes, rifles and 
munitions which were essential for the triumph of those who 
were fighting their bosom friends. They were not going to 
do all in their power to develop economic production with the 
intensity required to guarantee the daily life of anti-fascist 
Spain. The workers understood this instinctively, and estab- 
lished in almost all workshops, control committees, which had 
as their aim to keep a watch on the progress in production, and 
to keep a check on the financial position of the owner of each 
establishment. 

In numerous cases, control was quickly passed from the 
control committee, to the Directive committee, in which the 
employer was drawn in with the workers and paid the same 
wage. A number of factories and workshops in Catalonia 
passed in this way into the hands of the workers who were 
engaged in them. 


Barcelona In Barcelona, the Sanitary Syndicate, the Urban 

Transport, the Water and Gas Syndicates as well 
as the Public Amusements Syndicate have directed work them- 
selves.’ The first named and the last were created after the 
Revolution, They have nevertheless accomplished great work. 
The Sanitary Syndicate spread throughout Catalonia and 
organized medical service in such a way that every village had 
its doctor. 

The railways in Catalonia are an eloquent example of what 
the workers would have done had they not been paralysed by 
the concessions made to the bourgeoisie. The three main lines 
which belonged to three foreign companies constantly competing 





AGRARIAN SOCIALIZATION 


But it is in agrarian Socialization that one must look for the 
the best example of Social achievement. 


This socialization did not take place simultaneously and 
completely everywhere at the same time. It was commenced in 
Aragon, inspired by the Libertarians, then gained ground in 
Levant and that part of Andalucia which remained in our hands. 
Finally it extended to the South of Catalonia and in Castille. 


The agrarian revolution has inaugurated the practice of 
Libertarian right. And it has done it with such results that the 
Anarchist theorists themselves, those who had always defended 
the concepts now applied, were amazed, and will never forget 
the beautiful dream through which they lived. 


Let us add that deep social feelings, which characterize the 
Spanish peasant, were required to put these ideas into practice. 


Aragon In about three months, most of the villages of 

Aragon, some of which were wrested from Fascist 
hands by the columns led by Durruti and other “undiscipilined” 
guerillas, organized agrarian collectives. One must not confuse 
the industrial “collectives” carried out under the acgis of the 
decree mentioned earlier on, and under instructions dictated by 
the Catalan Government, with those of the peasants. This word 
“collectives” describes two quite different things. 


The mechanism of the formation of the Aragonese collec- 
tives, has been generally the same. After having overcome the 
local authorities when they were fascist, or after having replaced 
them by Anti-fascist or Revolutionary committees when they 
were not, an assembly was summoned for all the inhabitants of 
the locality to decide on their line of action. 


One of the first steps was to gather in the crop not only 
in the fields of the small landowners who still remained, but, 


plant potatoes or sow beetroots, etc. According to the urgen 
and the importance of the work, groups are chosen to attend 
it, and go, when necessary, from one zone to another. 


In this new organization, small property has almost cor 
pletely disappeared. In Aragon 75 per cent. of small propriete 
have voluntarily adhered to the new order of things. Tho 
who refused have been respected. It is untrue to say that the 
who took part in the collectives were forced to do so. O 
cannot stress this point too strongly in face of the calumni 
which have been directed against the collectives on this poit 
It is so far from the truth that the agrarian collectivity h 
brought into force, everywhere, a special current account f 
small proprietors and has printed consumers’ tickets special 
for them, so as to assure for them the industrial products th 
require, in the same way as they do for the ‘“‘collectivists”, 


In this transformation of property, one must put speci 
stress on the practical sense and psychological finesse of t 
organizers who in almost all the villages have conceded or giv 
to each family a bit of ground on which each peasant cultivat 
for his own use, the vegetables which he prefers in the way | 
prefers. Their individual initiative can thereby be develop 
and satisfied, 


Family Wage This latter fact is of utmost importance. 

is the first time in modern society that 1 
anarchist principle ‘‘to each according to his needs,” has be 
practiced. It has been applied in two ways: without money 
many villages in Aragon and by 4a local money in others, and 
the greater part of collectives established in other regions. ‘T 
family wage is paid with this money and it varies according 
the number of members in each family. A household in whi 
the man and his wife both work because they have no childr 
receives, for the sake of argument, say 5 pesetas a day. Anoth 
household in which only the man works, as his wife has to c¢ 
for two, three or four children, receives six, seven or ¢if 
pesetas respectively. It is the ‘“‘needs” and not. only the “pr 
duction” taken in the strictly economic sense which control 1 
wage scale or that of the distribution of products where wa 
do not exist. 


Mutual Aid This principal of justice is continually extend 
It does away with charity and begging and 1 
special budgets for the indigent. There are no more destitutl 
Those who work do so for others in the same way as others w 


work to help them and their children later on. 


But this mutual aid extends beyond the village. Befe 
the Fascist invaders destroyed the Aragon -collectives, the ci 
tonal federations did all in their power to counteract the | 
justices of nature by obtaining for the less favoured villages 1 
machinery, mules, seed, etc. . which were to help th 
increase the yield of their land. ‘These implements were obta) 
ed through the intermediary of the Federation which undertc 
the delivery of the produce of twenty, thirty, forty or even fii 
localities and asked in their name, for the industrial a 
atock hreeding centres. for the nroductse which they required 


SPE UE EMAAR DEE, 

Many of these employers fled as soon as they saw that the 
anti-fascists, inspired by the men of the F.A.I. and the C.N.T.* 
had triumphed. Others were arrested. It was inevitable that 
the factories and workshops owned by these should be seized 
and run by the workers. ‘This is in fact what the workers did. 

To the above should be added, the suspect employers who, 
in order to defend their interests, were much more in sympathy 
with the fascists than with the anti-fascists. One did not expect 
these men to be eager to construct tanks, aeroplanes, rifles and 
munitions which were essential for the triumph of those who 
were fighting their bosom friends. They were not going to 
do all in their power to develop economic production with the 
intensity required to guarantee the daily life of anti-fascist 
Spain. The workers understood this instinctively, and estab- 
lished in almost all workshops, control committees, which had 
as their aim to keep a watch on the progress in production, and 
to keep a check on the financial position of the owner of each 
establishment. 

In numerous cases, control was quickly passed from the 
control committee, to the Directive committee, in which the 
employer was drawn in with the workers and paid the same 
wage. A number of factories and workshops in Catalonia 
passed in this way into the hands of the workers who were 
engaged in them. 


In Barcelona, the Sanitary Syndicate, the Urban 
Transport, the Water and Gas Syndicates as well 
as the Public Amusements Syndicate have directed work them- 
selves. The first named and the last were created after the 
Revolution. They have nevertheless accomplished great work. 
The Sanitary Syndicate spread throughout Catalonia and 
organized medical service in such a way that every village had 
its doctor. 

The railways in Catalonia are an eloquent example of what 
the workers would have done had they not been paralysed by 
the concessions made to the bourgeoisie. ‘The three main lines 
which belonged to three foreign companies constantly competing 
with one another, were amalgamated to form one company and 
recently were directed by a central committee of the U.G.T. 
(General Workers’ Union—Socialist) and C.N.T. made up of 
twelve comrades. There were very few engineers, for most of 
them were foreigners and had returned to their respective 
countries. Nevertheless wonderful results were achieved. 
Granollers Apart from Barcelona, one can give noteworthy 

cases of organization. ‘Take the small town of 
Granollers for instance. Everything was Socialized by the 
Syndicates and the Municipality. And everything worked per- 
fectly. The small workshops disappeared—this took place in 
hundreds of localities where the workers took over production— 
and redistribution was rapidly assured by the Municipal co- 
operatives; small business concerns were at first controlled, then 
eliminated, and the tradespeople given an occupation, either in 
the co-operatives or in other trades. 


Castellon If we travel southwards along the Mediterranean 

coast we reach Castellon. Little or nothing has 
been said about this town, in spite of the fact that since October, 
1936, the metallurgical industry had been entirely in the hands 
of the ‘syndicates. The other industries were in the process of 
being socialized in a similar way. And yet in this town there 
was no revolutionary syndicalist tradition, but the workers were 
not lacking in common sense and were deeply conscious of their 
responsibilities. 


Alcoy_ If we take Alcoy in the Province of Alicante, we have 

an even more typical example. The workers have 
long been well organized and no mobilization decree was neces- 
sary for. the militants. They quickly took over the factories 
and workshops and organized production in a new way. 

* F.AI,—Federacion Anarquista de Iberia (Anarchist Federa- 
tion of Iberia). C.N.T.—Confederacion Nacional de Trabajo 
(National Confederation of Labour)—Anarcho  Syndicalist 
Union with a membership of 1,700,000. 


Barcelona 


AGRARIAN SOCIALIZATION 


But it is in agrarian Socialization that one must look for the 
the best example of Social achievement. 


This socialization did not take place simultaneously and 
completely everywhere at the same time. It was commenced in 
Aragon, inspired by the Libertarians, then gained ground in 
Levant and that part of Andalucia which remained in our hands. 
Finally it extended to the South of Catalonia and in Castille. 


‘The agrarian revolution has inaugurated the practice of 
Libertarian right. And it has done it with such results that the 
Anarchist. theorists themselves, those who had always defended 
the concepts now applied, were amazed, and will never forget 
the beautiful dream through which they lived. 


Let us add that deep social feelings, which characterize the 
Spanish peasant, were required to put these ideas into practice. 


Aragon In about three months, most of the villages of 

Aragon, some of which were wrested from Fascist 
hands by the columns led by Durruti and other “undiscipilined” 
guerillas, organized agrarian collectives. One must not confuse 
the industrial “collectives” carried out under the aegis of the 
decree mentioned earlier on, and under instructions dictated by 
the Catalan Government, with those of the peasants. This word 
“collectives” describes two quite different things. 


The mechanism of the formation of the Aragonese collec- 
tives, has been generally the same. After having overcome the 
local authorities when they were fascist, or after having replaced 
them by Anti-fascist or Revolutionary committees when they 
were not, an assembly was summoned for all the inhabitants of 
the locality to decide on their line of action. 


One of the first steps was to gather in the crop not only 
in the fields of the small landowners who still remained, but, 
what was even more important, also, on the estates of the large 
landowners all of whom were conservatives and rural “caciques” 
or chiefs. Groups were organized to-reap and thresh the wheat 
which belonged to these large landowners. Collective work 
began spontaneously. Then as this wheat could not be given 
to anyone in particular without being unfair to all it was put 
under the control of a local committee, for the use of all the 
inhabitants, either for consumption or for the purpose of ex- 
change for manufactured goods, such as clothes, boots, etc., 
for those who were most in need. 


It was necessary, afterwards, to work the lands of the large 
landowners. ‘They were generally the most extensive and fertile 
in the region. The question was again raised before the village 
assembly. It was then that the “collectivity” if not already 
definitely constituted—often this had been done at the first 
meeting—was definitely established. 


A delegate for agriculture and stock breeding was nomi- 
nated (or one for each of these activities when breeding was 
extensively carried on), one delegate each for local distribution, 
exchanges, public works, hygiene and education and revolutionary 
defence. Sometimes there were more; on other occasions less. 


Workers groups were then formed. These groups generally 
were divided into the number of zones into which the municipal 
territory had been divided, so as more easily to include all kinds 
of work. The number of zones depends not only on the extent 
of the land but also on the topographical lie of the land, which 
in Spain is generally mountainous. 


Each group of workers names its delegate. The delegates 
meet every two days or every week with the councillor of agri- 
culture and stock breeding, so as to co-ordinate all the different 
activities, 

They decide for instance, whether certain fields should be 
ploughed, or whether they should attend to the wheat or the 
vines; or to prune the olive trees and other fruit trees; or to 
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to each family a bit of ground on which each peasant cultivate 
for his own use, the vegetables which he prefers in the way 1} 
prefers. Their individual initiative can thereby be develops 
and satisfied. 
Family Wage This latter fact is of utmost importance, 
is the first time in modern society that 1! 
anarchist principle “to each according to his needs,” has bec 
practiced. It has been applied in two ways: without money | 
many villages in Aragon and by a local money in others, and | 
the greater part of collectives established in other regions. ‘I') 
family wage is paid with this money and it varies according | 
the number of members in each family. A household in whic 
the man and his wife both work because they have no childre 
receives, for the sake of argument, say 5 pesetas a day. Anotlhy 
household in which only the man works, as his wife has to ca) 
for two, three or four children, receives six, seven or cit] 
pesetas respectively. It is the “needs” and not. only the “pri 
duction” taken in the strictly economic sense which control tI 
wage scale or that of the distribution of products where wag! 
do not exist. 


Mutual Aid This principal of justice is continually extende: 
It does away with charity and begging and tl 
special budgets for the indigent. There are no more destitute 
Those who work do so for others in the same way as others wi 


work to help them and their children later on. 


But this mutual aid extends beyond the village. Befo: 
the Fascist invaders destroyed the Aragon collectives, the cai 
tonal federations did all in their power to counteract the it 
justices of nature by obtaining for the less favoured villages tl 
machinery, mules, seed, etc. . which were to help the: 
increase the yield of their land. These implements were obtait 
ed through the intermediary of the Federation which undertoc 
the delivery of the produce of twenty, thirty, forty or even fift 
localities and asked in their name, for the industrial an 
stock breeding centres, for the products which they required. 


All I have said in this synopsis should be sufficient fe 
an understanding of the moral side of the revolution in Spai 
and justifies my statement, namely, that never has anythin 
similar been achieved in the history of civilized societies 


THE SPANISH REVOLUTION 
AND HISTORY 


I HAVE described on broad lines the new social organizatio 

created by the Spanish Revolution. The achievements of th 
libertarian socialists are a fact, and the excellence of their prince 
ples is definitely shown. About three million peasants, mel 
women and children have succeeded in putting into practic 
this system of living with immediate results, without the lowe: 
ing of production which these groupings of new régimes usuall 
produce. At least two million have benefited from the partis 
achievements. A large section of industry has been successfull 
directed by the workers’ syndicates; these figures must be judge 
in proportion to the twelve million inhabitants comprising pei 
manent and refugee population in the Spain not under Franc 
domination. The obstacles met with in the towns are due | 
the application of a régime invented by governments whether ¢ 
Catalonia or of Spain. 

In this vast experiment, facts, characteristics, experiment 
initiative and achievements of all sorts abound. I do not kno 
if one day a historian will make ‘a complete and impartii 
analysis. This would be desirable. May these pages excite th 
interest of honest investigators and make clear to the Englis 
speaking proletariat what is to be learnt from this daring ¢ 
periment in Spain, bleeding and at the point of death, to sho 
the world the path to happiness and dignity. 


GASTON LEVAL. 
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] an even more typical example. ‘The workers have 
long been well organized and no mobilization decree was neces- 
sary for. the militants. They quickly took over the factories 


and workshops and organized production in a new way. 

* F.AJI.—Federacion Anarquista de Iberia (Anarchist Federa- 
tion of Iberia). C.N.T.—Confederacion Nacional de Trabajo 
(National Confederation of Labour)—Anarcho Syndicalist 
Union with a membership of 1,700,000. 


Or the ftand Dut also on the topographical tie oF the land, which 
in Spain is generally mountainous. 


Each group of workers names its delegate. The delegates 
meet every two days or every week with the councillor of agri- 
culture and stock breeding, so as to co-ordinate all the different 
activities. 

They decide for instance, whether certain fields should be 
ploughed, or whether they should attend to the wheat or the 
vines; or to prune the olive trees and other fruit trees; or to 
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initiative and achievements of all sorts abound, I do not kno 
if one day a historian will make a complete and impartis 
analysis. ‘This would be desirable. May these pages excite th 
interest of honest investigators and make clear to the Englis 
speaking proletariat what is to be learnt from this daring e) 
periment in Spain, bleeding and at the point of death, to sho 
the world the path to happiness and dignity. 








THE STRANGE CASE OF IGNAZIO SILONE 


When Silone returned to Italy, we ex- 
pected that he would follow the line of 
argument which he had put forward in such 
books: as Bread and Wine and The School 
for Dictators, and oppose himself to the sor- 
did intrigues and pretences of the political 
parties, whether of the Right or the Left. 
The logical position for him to have taken 
would have been one based on a restatement 
of the ethical approach to social problems 
and an affirmation of individual values as 
the basis for building a just society, This 
was what we should have expected from the 
author of the article published in War Com- 
mentary in March, 1943, under the title of 
“What I Stand For,” in which he declared 
for “(1) an integral federalism and (2) an 
ethical conception of socialism,” Had Silone 
stood on this ground, had he maintained 
the virtually anarchist position which he 
had reached during his years in exile, he 
would undoubtedly have been a great influ- 
ence in Italy to-day, and, like Malatesta in 
a previous generation, would have provided 
a focus for those who were disgusted with 
the mess of intrigue and corruption which 
is Italian party politics. By acting in this 
way, Silone would have been fulfilling the 
responsibility incurred by writing such 
notable criticisms of contemporary politics 
as his last two novels and The School for 
Dictators. 


Instead, however, we heard the almost in- 
credible news that Silone had joined the 
Italian Socialist Party and has been advo- 
cating an alliance with the Communists. 
Later this news was confirmed beyond a 
doubt. As long ago as October 1944, 
Silone wrote an article in Avanti, in which 
he made the following astounding state- 
ment: 





“The varying historical forms which the 
working class movement has taken in different 
countries by no means alters the basic truth 
that it is merely a question of differentiated 
forms of the same general problem. This 
truth gives meaning to, and guarantees the 
continuation of that unity of action which 
has joined Socialists with Communists .. . 
In countries like England, Sweden and Swit- 
zerland, unity of action is a matter of both 
domestic and foreign policy. One of the most 
urgent present-day problems is to give organic 
and permanent form to the collaboration of 
Western democratic socialism with Sovict 
Russia.” 

This statement would be sufficiently dis- 
gusting if it came from a political innocent 
or from a cynical labour careerist. When it 
comes from a man like Silone, who has 
shown a most acute grasp of political reali- 
ties, and who has always pleaded for an 
approach to society based on ethics rather 
than on expediency, it certainly appears, on 
the surface at least, to represent an amazing 
breakdown of moral strength which amounts 
virtually to treason against his own princi- 
ples. For, as we can show by copious ex- 
tracts from his own works, his present 
actions are diametrically the opposite of 
those he has advocated in the past. 


In the article in Avanti Silone advocated 
“organic and permanent” collaboration with 
Soviet Russia. But in his previous writings 
Silone declared Bolshevism to be as evil as 
Fascism, and, indeed, gave it the name of 
“Red fascism”. He has also denounced 
frequently the type of centralised ‘socialism’ 
advocated by the Communists and the 
Socialists in general. Indeed, the follow- 
ing passage indicates clearly that neither the 
Russian Communists nor the Italian Social- 
ists are in Silone’s sense of the word 
‘Socialists’ at all. 

“Socialism means socialization,” he says in 


The School for Dictators. ‘Nationalisation, 
whether partial or total, is not Socialism. 
Why? Capitalism has separated labour from 
the ownership of the means of production, 
Under the feudal system the two were united, 
Socialism aims at reuniting labour and the 
means of production on the technical and 
social level that has been made possible by 
modern industry, taking the latter out of the 
hands of private individuals and the state and 
giving it to the labouring community. Fascist 
‘Socialism’ is not of this nature, hence it is 
not Socialism, but a bogus form of Socialism, 
a substitute for it, a fake. All that the totali- 
tarian state does when it intervenes in pro- 
duction remains, and is bound to remain, 
within the confines of capitalism. ‘The suc- 
cess of the fake is aided by the fact that even 
many so-called Socialists have lost the notion 
of Socialism and confuse nationalisation, and 
even any kind of state intervention in produc- 
tion, with Socialism.” 


The conclusions from this passage are crys- 
tal clear. The conception of socialism it 
puts forward is anarchist, based on decen- 
tralised workers’ control of -industry. And 
the ‘Socialism’ of the Communists is, accor- 
ding to his attitude, nothing better than 
State capitalism. It is surely impossible for 
an ethical socialist seriously to consider an 
“organic and permanent collaboration” 
with a social system so clearly the opposite 
of that which he wishes to establish. 

Similar objections to participation in 
party politics can be found in Silone’s 
works. In The School for Dictators, for 
instance, he said: 


“Machines, which ought to be man’s instru- 
ment, enslave him, the state enslaves society, 
the bureaucracy enslaves the state, the church 
enslaves religion, parliament enslaves demo- 
cracy, institutions enslave justice, academies 
enslave art, the army enslaves the nation, the 
party enslaves the cause, the dictatorship of 
the proletariat enslaves Socialism. ‘The choice 
and the control of the instruments of political 
action are thus at least as important as the 


GASTON LEVAL. 


choice of the ends themselves, and as tin 

goes on the instruments must be expected | 

become an end to those who use them.” 
Yet it is into this anti-human maze ¢ 
mechanical abstractions which arise from 
political and partisan conception of strugg) 
that Silone has deliberately plunged him 
self. It might be well here to recall th 
doubts of Pietro Spina, the hero of Silone 
own novel Bread and Wine, on the subjec 
of party work. 


“It is possible to take part in political lif 
to devote oneself to the service of a party, ar 
remain sincere? 

“Has not truth, for me, became party truth 
Has not justice for me become party justic¢ 

“Have not party interests ended by deader 
ing all my discrimination between mor 
values? Do I, too, not despise them as pett 
bourgeois prejudices? 

“Have I escaped from the bondage of 
decadent Church only to fall into bondas 
to the opportunism of a party? 

“What has become of my enthusiasm ‘ 
that time? By putting politics before ever 
thing else, before all other spiritual need 
have I not impoverished, sterilised my life?” 

If Silone were to put these puestions 1 
himself now, how could he answer thet 
honestly in any other way than to say thi 
a re-entry into politics has been made onl 
by casting aside the whole ethical concey 
tion of social action which he evolve 
during his exile? It is surely a mor: 
retogression to call for “organic an 
permanent collaboration” with a systet 
which Silone himself more than most oth¢ 
writers knows is neither socialist nor mora 


It appears, however, that this kind ¢ 
collapse of moral standards is almost in 
variably associated with an active participa 
tion in party politics. Acceptance of part 
politics means, whether one likes it or no 
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AGRARIAN SOCIALIZATION 


But it is in agrarian Socialization that one must look for the 
the best example of Social achievement. 


This socialization did not take place simultaneously and 
completely everywhere at the same time. It was commenced in 
Aragon, inspired by the Libertarians, then gained ground in 
Levant and that part of Andalucia which remained in our hands. 
Finally it extended to the South of Catalonia and in Castille. 


The agrarian revolution has inaugurated the practice of 
Libertarian right. And it has done it with such results that the 
Anarchist theorists themselves, those who had always defended 
the concepts now applied, were amazed, and will never forget 
the beautiful dream through which they lived. 


Let us add that deep social feelings, which characterize the 
Spanish peasant, were required to put these ideas into practice. 


Aragon In about three months, most of the villages of 
Aragon, some of which were wrested from Fascist 
hands by the columns led by Durruti and other “undiscipilined” 
guerillas, organized agrarian collectives. One must not confuse 
the industrial “‘collectives” carried out under the aegis of the 
decree mentioned earlier on, and under instructions dictated by 
the Catalan Government, with those of the peasants. This word 
“collectives” describes two quite different things. 


The mechanism of the formation of the Aragonese collec- 
tives, has been generally the same. After having overcome the 
local authorities when they were fascist, or after having replaced 
them by Anti-fascist or Revolutionary committees when they 
were not, an assembly was summoned for all the inhabitants of 
the locality to decide on their line of action. 


One of the first steps was to gather in the crop not only 
in the fields of the small landowners who still remained, but, 


what was aver. mara imnarteant. salen an. the. aatatac nt.the lance 


plant potatoes or sow beetroots, etc. According to the urgency 
and the importance of the work, groups are chosen to attend to 
it, and go, when necessary, from one zone to another. 


In this new organization, small property has almost com- 
pletely disappeared. In Aragon 75 per cent. of small proprietors 
have voluntarily adhered to the new order of things. Those 
who refused have been respected. It is untrue to say that those 
who took part in the collectives were forced to do so. One 
cannot stress this point too strongly in face of the calumnies 
which have been directed against the collectives on this point. 
It is so far from the truth that the agrarian collectivity has 
brought into force, everywhere, a special current account for 
small proprietors and has printed consumers’ tickets specially 
for them, so as to assure for them the industrial products they 
require, in the same way as they do for the “collectivists’’. 


In this transformation of property, one must put special 
stress on the practical sense and psychological finesse of the 
organizers who in almost all the villages have conceded or given 
to each family a bit of ground on which each peasant cultivates, 
for his own use, the vegetables which he prefers in the way he 
prefers. Their individual initiative can thereby be developed 
and satisfied. 
Family Wage This latter fact is of utmost importance. It 
is the first time in modern society that the 
anarchist principle “to each according to his needs,” has been 
practiced. It has been applied in two ways: without money in 
many villages in Aragon and by a local money in others, and in 
the greater part of collectives established in other regions. The 
family wage is paid with this money and it varies according to 
the number of members in each family. A household in which 
the man and his wife both work because they have no children 
receives, for the sake of argument, say 5 pesetas a day. Another 
household in which only the man works, as his wife has to care 
for two, three or four children, receives six, seven or eight 
pesetas respectively. It is the “needs” and not only the “pro- 
duction”’ taken in the strictly economic sense which control the 
wage scale or that of the distribution of products where wages 
do not exist. 
Mutual Aid This principal of justice is continually extended. 
It does away with charity and begging and the 
special budgets for the indigent. There are no more destitutes. 
Those who work do so for others in the same way as others will 
work to help them and their children later on. 


But this mutual aid extends beyond the village. Before 
the Fascist invaders destroyed the Aragon -collectives, the can- 
tonal federations did all in their power to counteract the in- 
justices of nature by obtaining for the less favoured villages the 
machinery, mules, seed, etc. . . . which were to help them 
increase the yield of their land. These implements were obtain- 
ed through the intermediary of the Federation which undertook 
the delivery of the produce of twenty, thirty, forty or even fifty 
localities and asked in their name, for the industrial and 
stock breeding centres, for the products which they required, 
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Little Known Anarchists—8 
Dr. CREAGHE 


Dr. Creaghe was a Dublin man but after 
graduating there he came to England and started 
@ practise in a working class district of Shef- 
field. From the beginning his poor patients 
recognised him as a friend and many stories 
are told of his returning his fee with the advice 
to the man to buy a steak of which he was more 
in need than medicine. 

From his slum surgery he started a “No Rent 
Campaign” amongst his neighbours who took it 
up eagerly. His surgery was barricaded up 
against the attacks of the bailiffs reinforced by 
the police, and the struggle continued through 
the police courts to the Leeds Assizes, where, 
after brilliantly cross examining the prosecution 
Creaghe finally won his case. There are pos- 
sibly few cases in the history of the English 
Courts in which the accused showed such auda- 
city and eloquence. 

Smail in stature, he was the very embodiment 
of mental and physical energy, and every Sun- 
day, wet or fine, he was to be found on the old 
Monolith with his black and red banner bearing 
the inscription in bold letters, “No God nor 
Master”. With the aid of the brothers Fohn 
and Robert Bingham he started a monthly 
paper, The Sheffield Anarchist, which appeared 
regularly as long as he remained in that city. 
It should be remembered that this was a period 
of heroic struggle in the Anarchist movement, 
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“The varying historical forms which the 
working class movement has taken in different 
countries by no means alters the basic truth Why? Capitalism has separated labour from 
that it is merely a question of differentiated 


Levant and that part of Andalucia which remained in our hands, 
Finally it extended to the South of Catalonia and in Castille. 


The agrarian revolution has inaugurated the practice of 
Libertarian right. And it has done it with such results that the 
Anarchist theorists themselves, those who had always defended 
the concepts now applied, were amazed, and will never forget 
the beautiful dream through which they lived. 


Let us add that deep social feelings, which characterize the 
Spanish peasant, were required to put these ideas into practice. 


Aragon In about three months, most of the villages of 
Aragon, some of which were wrested from Fascist 
hands by the columns led by Durruti and other “undiscipilined” 
guerillas, organized agrarian collectives. One must not confuse 
the industrial “collectives” carried out under the aegis of the 
decree mentioned earlier on, and under instructions dictated by 
the Catalan Government, with those of the peasants. This word 
“collectives” describes two quite different things. 


The mechanism of the formation of the Aragonese collec- 
tives, has been generally the same. After having overcome the 
local authorities when they were fascist, or after having replaced 
them by Anti-fascist or Revolutionary committees when they 
were not, an assembly was summoned for all the inhabitants of 
the locality to decide on their line of action. 


One of the first steps was to gather in the crop not only 
in the fields of the small landowners who still remained, but, 
what was even more important, also, on the estates of the large 
landowners all of whom were conservatives and rural “‘caciques”’ 
or chiefs. Groups were organized to-reap and thresh the wheat 
which belonged to these large landowners. Collective work 
began spontaneously. Then as this wheat could not be given 
to anyone in particular without being unfair to all it was put 
under the control of a local committee, for the use of all the 
inhabitants, either for consumption or for the purpose of ex- 
change for manufactured goods, such as clothes, boots, etc., 
for those who were most in need. 


It was necessary, afterwards, to work the lands of the large 
landowners. They were generally the most extensive and fertile 
in the region. The question was again raised before the village 
assembly. It was then that the “collectivity” if not already 
definitely constituted—often this had been done at the first 
meeting—was definitely established. 


A delegate for agriculture and stock breeding was nomi- 
nated (or one for each of these activities when breeding was 
extensively carried on), one delegate each for local distribution, 
exchanges, public works, hygiene and education and revolutionary 
defence. Sometimes there were more; on other occasions less. 


Workers groups were then formed. These groups generally 
were divided into the number of zones into which the municipal 
territory had been divided, so as more easily to include all kinds 
of work. The number of zones depends not only on the extent 
of the land but also on the topographical lie of the land, which 
in Spain is generally mountainous. 


Each group of workers names its delegate. The delegates 
meet every two days or every week with the councillor of agri- 
culture and stock breeding, so as to co-ordinate all the different 
activities. 

They decide for instance, whether certain fields should be 
ploughed, or whether they should attend to the wheat or the 
vines; or to prune the olive trees and other fruit trees; or to 





ANGE CASE OF IGNAZI 


The School for Dictators. 


“Nationalisation, 
whether partial or total, is not Socialism. 


the ownership of the means of production, 
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the greater part of collectives established in other regions. The 
family wage is paid with this money and it varies according to 
the number of members in each family. A household in which 
the man and his wife both work because they have no children 
receives, for the sake of argument, say 5 pesetas a day. Another 
household in which only the man works, as his wife has to care 
for two, three or four children, receives six, seven or eight 
pesetas respectively. It is the “needs” and not only the “pro- 
duction” taken in the strictly economic sense which control the 
wage scale or that of the distribution of products where wages 
do not exist. 


Mutual Aid This principal of justice is continually extended. 
It does away with charity and begging and the 
special budgets for the indigent. There are no more destitutes. 
Those who work do so for others in the same way as others will 


work to help them and their children later on. 


But this mutual aid extends beyond the village. Before 
the Fascist invaders destroyed the Aragon collectives, the can- 
tonal federations did all in their power to counteract the in- 
justices of nature by obtaining for the less favoured villages the 
machinery, mules, seed, etc. . which were to help them 
increase the yield of their land. These implements were obtain- 
ed through the intermediary of the Federation which undertook 
the delivery of the produce of twenty, thirty, forty or even fifty 
localities and asked in their name, for the industrial and 
stock breeding centres, for the products which they required. 


All I have said in this synopsis should be sufficient for 
an understanding of the moral side of the revolution in Spain 
and justifies my statement, namely, that never has anything 
similar been achieved in the history of civilized societies 


THE SPANISH REVOLUTION 
AND HISTORY 


I HAVE described on broad lines the new social organization 

created by the Spanish Revolution. The achievements of the 
libertarian socialists are a fact, and the excellence of their princi- 
ples is definitely shown. About three million peasants, men, 
women and children have succeeded in putting into practice 
this system of living with immediate results, without the lower- 
ing of production which these groupings of new régimes usually 
produce. At least two million have benefited from the partial 
achievements. A large section of industry has been successfully 
directed by the workers’ syndicates; these figures must be judged 
in proportion to the twelve million inhabitants comprising per- 
manent and refugee population in the Spain not under Franco 
domination. The obstacles met with in the towns are due to 
the application of a régime invented by governments whether of 
Catalonia or of Spain. 

In this yast experiment, facts, characteristics, experiments, 
initiative and achievements of all sorts abound. I do not know 
if one day a historian will make a complete and impartial 
analysis. ‘This would be desirable. May these pages excite the 
interest of honest investigators and make clear to the English 
speaking proletariat what is to be learnt from this daring ex- 
periment in Spain, bleeding and at the point of death, to show 
the world the path to happiness and dignity. 


GASTON LEVAL. 


SILONE 


choice of the ends themselves, and as time 


become an end to those who use them.” 
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goes on the instruments must be expected to 


field. From the beginning his poor patients 
recognised him as a friend and many stories 
are told of his returning his fee with the advice 
to the man to buy a steak of which he was more 
in need than medicine. 

From his slum surgery he started a “No Rent 
Campaign’ amongst his neighbours who took it 
up eagerly. His surgery was barricaded up 
against the attacks of the bailiffs reinforced by 
the police, and the struggle continued through 
the police courts to the Leeds Assizes, where, 
after brilliantly cross examining the prosecution 
Creaghe finally won his case. There are pos- 
sibly few cases in the history of the English 
Courts in which the accused showed such auda- 
city and eloquence. 

Small in stature, he was the very embodiment 
of mental and physical energy, and every Sun- 
day, wet or fine, he was to be found on the old 
Monolith with his black and red banner bearing 
the inscription in bold letters, “No God nor 
Master’. With the aid of the brothers Fohn 
and Robert Bingham he started a monthly 
paper, The Sheffield Anarchist, which appeared 
regularly as long as he remained in that city. 
It should be remembered that this was a period 
of heroic struggle in the Anarchist movement, 
when the French and Italian comrades were 
fighting desperately against their oppressive 
governments. It was no easy task to do propa- 
ganda in those days but men like Creaghe were 
equal to the task. 

Failing to make a living in Sheffield he de- 
cided to go on a lecturing tour through Spain 
and he was well received in both the agricultural 
and industrial districts. Incidentally he observed 
that the brutality of the police of that country 
was only to be equalled by that of the R.I.C. in 
Ireland. After a short stay in London he went 
to the Argentine and after touring the country, 
settled in Buenos Aires. There he was fortu- 
nate in meeting Malatesta and Portait (Ferrer’s 
successor) and soon he started another monthly 
paper, La Protesta, which later developed into a 
weekly and even for a time a daily paper. Here 
he was successful both in the movement and in 
business. During the long years he was there 
he not only organised the Spanish-speaking 
workers, but did extensive propaganda amongst 
the migratory Italian workers. The Anarchist 
movement gathered round La Protesta organised 
the F.O.R.A. (Argentine Federation of Workers) 
and carried through strikes on a colossal scale. 
When the Labour Congress met in 1907 the re- 
presentatives voted in an overwhelming majority 
(actually 186 against 9) in favour of Anarchist 
Communism once the Social Recolution was 
won. 

Creaghe was an old man when the revolt of 
the peons broke out. He knew the brothers 
Magon and other anarchists taking part in the 
struggle and soon he sold all he possessed in the 
Argentine to buy arms for the Mexican workers: 
Boys of the I1W.W. jumped the rails from all 
parts of the States, many being shot on the 
frontier, but many got through to fight with 
their class brothers in a real attempt to set up 
Libertarian Communism on the continent. 
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Each group of workers names its delegate. 
meet every two days or every week with the councillor of agri- 
culture and stock breeding, so as to co-ordinate all the different 
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ANGE CASE OF IGNAZIO SILONE 


“The varying historical forms which the 
working class movement has taken in different 
countries by no means alters the basic truth 
that it is merely a question of differentiated 
forms of the same general problem. This 
truth gives meaning to, and guarantees the 
continuation of that unity of action which 
has joined Socialists with Communists .. . 
In countries like England, Sweden and Swit- 
zerland, unity of action is a matter of both 
domestic and foreign policy. One of the most 
urgent present-day problems is to give organic 
and permanent form to the collaboration of 
Western democratic socialism with Soviet 
Russia.” 

This statement would be sufficiently dis- 
gusting if it came from a political innocent 
or from a cynical labour careerist. When it 
comes from a man like Silone, who has 
shown a most acute grasp of political reali- 
ties, and who has always pleaded for an 
approach to society based on ethics rather 
than on expediency, it certainly appears, on 
the surface at least, to represent an amazing 
breakdown of moral strength which amounts 
virtually to treason against his own princi- 
ples, For, as we can show by copious ex- 
tracts from his own works, his present 
actions are diametrically the opposite of 
those he has advocated in the past. 


In the article in Avanti Silone advocated 
“organic and permanent” collaboration with 
Soviet Russia. But in his previous writings 
Silone declared Bolshevism to be as evil as 
Fascism, and, indeed, gave it the name of 
“Red fascism”. He has also denounced 
frequently the type of centralised ‘socialism’ 
advocated by the Communists and the 
Socialists in general. Indeed, the follow- 
ing passage indicates clearly that neither the 
Russian Communists nor the Italian Social- 
ists are in Silone’s sense of the word 
‘Socialists’ at all. 

“Socialism means socialization,” he says in 


The School for Dictators. ‘Nationalisation, 
whether partial or total, is not Socialism. 
Why? Capitalism has separated labour from 
the ownership of the means of production, 
Under the feudal system the two were united. 
Socialism aims at reuniting labour and the 
means of production on the technical and 
social level that has been made possible by 
modern industry, taking the latter out of the 
hands of private individuals and the state and 
giving it to the labouring community. Fascist 
‘Socialism’ is not of this nature, hence it is 
not Socialism, but a bogus form of Socialism, 
a substitute for it, a fake. All that the totali- 
tarian state does when it intervenes in pro- 
duction remains, and is bound to remain, 
within the confines of capitalism. The suc- 
cess of the fake is aided by the fact that even 
many so-called Socialists have lost the notion 
of Socialism and confuse nationalisation, and 
even any kind of state intervention in produc- 
tion, with Socialism.” 


The conclusions from this passage are crys- 
tal clear. The conception of socialism it 
puts forward is anarchist, based on decen- 
tralised workers’ control of -industry. And 
the ‘Socialism’ of the Communists is, accor- 
ding to his attitude, nothing better than 
State capitalism. It is surely impossible for 
an ethical socialist seriously to consider an 
“organic and permanent collaboration” 
with a social system so clearly the opposite 
of that which he wishes to establish. 

Similar objections to participation in 
party politics can be found in Silone’s 
works. In The School for Dictators, for 
instance, he said: 


“Machines, which ought to be man’s instru 
ment, enslave him, the state enslaves society, 
the bureaucracy enslaves the state, the church 
enslaves religion, parliament enslaves demo- 
cracy, institutions enslave justice, academies 
enslave art, the army enslaves the nation, the 
party enslaves the cause, the dictatorship of 
the proletariat enslaves Socialism. The choice 
and the control of the instruments of political 
action are thus at least as important as the 


initiative and achievements of all sorts abound. I do not know 
if one day a historian will make a complete and impartial 
This would be desirable. 
interest of honest investigators and make clear to the English 
speaking proletariat what is to be learnt from this daring ex- 
periment in Spain, bleeding and at the point of death, to show 
the world the path to happiness and dignity. 


May these pages excite the 


GASTON LEVAL. 


choice of the ends themselves, and as time 

goes on the instruments must be expected to 

become an end to those who use them.” 
Yet it is into this anti-human maze of 
mechanical abstractions which arise from a 
political and partisan conception of struggle 
that Silone has deliberately plunged him- 
self. It might be well here to recall the 
doubts of Pietro Spina, the hero of Silone’s 
own novel Bread and Wine, on the subject 
of party work. 

“Tt is possible to take part in political life, 
to devote oneself to the service of a party, and 
remain sincere? 

“Has not truth, for me, became party truth? 
Has not justice for me become party justice? 

“Have not party interests ended by deaden- 
ing all my _ discrimination between moral 
values? Do I, too, not despise them as petty- 
bourgeois prejudices? 

“Have I escaped from the bondage of a 
decadent Church only to. fall into bondage 
to the opportunism of a party? 

“What has become of my enthusiasm of 
that time? By putting politics before every- 
thing else, before all other spiritual needs, 
have I not impoverished, sterilised my life?” 

If Silone were to put these puestions to 
himself now, how could he answer them 
honestly in any other way than to say that 
a re-entry into politics has been made only 
by casting aside the whole ethical concep- 
tion of social action which he evolved 
during his exile? It is surely a moral 
retogression to call for “organic and 
permanent collaboration” with a system 
which Silone himself more than most other 
writers knows is neither socialist nor moral. 


It appears, however, that this kind of 
collapse of moral standards is almost in- 
variably associated with an active participa- 
tion in party politics. Acceptance of party 
politics means, whether one likes it or not, 





when the Lavour Congress met in L907 the re- 
presentatives voted in an overwhelming majority 
(actually 186 against 9) in favour of Anarchist 
Communism once the Social Recolution was 
won. 

Creaghe was an old man when the revolt of 
the peons broke out. He knew the brothers 
Magon and other anarchists taking part in the 
struggle and soon he sold all he possessed in the 
Argentine to buy arms for the Mexican workers: 
Boys of the IW.W. juimped the rails from all 
parts of the States, many being shot on the 
frontier, but many got through to fight with 
their class brothers in a real attempt to set up 
Libertarian Communism on the continent. 





acceptance of the supremacy of tactics over 
morals. And such an attitude is incom- 
patible with a strict maintenance of social 
truths. As Silone himself has said, “The 
most sincere and modest politicians justify 
these falsifications in the high name of 
tactics.” Now that Silone is a politician, 
he seems to be bent on proving his own 
case, for it is difficult to call his advocacy 
of Soviet Russia as anything better than a 
falsification in the name of tactics, 


We can do no other than condemn 
Silone’s present actions. But I do not 
think we can afford to take up a moralistic 
attitude towards Silone himself. As he 
said, and has now proved in action, “The 
life of a revolutionist is far more difficult, 
dangerous and full of pitfalls than that of a 
Nietzschean hero”. Silone’s writings in the 
past have provided excellent and unanswer- 
able criticisms of the authoritarian concep- 
tion of society, and because Silone himself 
has lapsed from the standard he set in these 
writings, it does not mean that they are any 
less valuable as introductions to the study 
of the political life. All we can hope is 
that participation in political life will event- 
ually convince Silone that he was right after 
all in his condemnation of it. 


GEORGE WOODCOCK. 
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WAR COMMENTARY=FOR ANARCHISM, 14th JULY, 1945. 


THE REAL MEANING OF THE 14th JULY | Anarchist ( 


The meaning of the 14th July has become 
so perverted in the passage of ycars that it has 
come to have almost a reactionary rather than 
a revolutionary significance, within France even 
more than elsewhere. Like the Marseillaise, it 
became a symbol of that corrupt Third Republic 
which drowned the Commune in blood, and it 
was associated with military parades and the 
sentimental trickeries of the great political 
parties, all of which chose this day to try and 
make the people believe that their own pro- 
grammes were really in the tradition of the 
French Revolution. 


It is perhaps particularly appropriate at this 
time to recall that the events commemorated on 
the 14th July had nothing to do with military 
glory or with the intrigues of politicians. It 
was on the 14th July, 1789, that the people of 
Paris rose up and stormed the Bastille, the great 
fortress in the centre of Paris in whose oubliettes 
were imprisoned many men who had dared to 
criticise the existing order of society. It was a 
day when political authority was defied and 
the spontaneous justice of the people rectified 
the injustice of centuries of oppression and 
prejudice. 


It cannot be emphasised too strongly that the 
storming of the Bastille was the work of the 
people of Paris and not of their political leaders. 
The people had always hated the Bastille; they 
did not need political agitators to tell them that 
it was the symbol of the tyranny by which every 
attempt of theirs to claim their rights had been 
rigorously suppressed. 


As well as being the great political prison 
whose continued existence represented a per- 
manent reminder that the Revolution had not yet 
been strong enough to release the victims who 
had suffered for their opposition to the reaction- 
ary government, the Bastille had also formidable 
potentialities as a fortress that could be used as 
a threat against the working class area around 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, which was one of the 
most revolutionary districts of Paris. 


A Rising Of The People 


It became known that the Royalists were 
beginning to reinforce the armaments of this 
citadel, and the people of Paris were roused to 
a great indignation at this provocative act. It 
was here that the difference between the revolu- 
tionary people and the ‘revolutionary’ politicians 
became evident. Kropotkin, in Yhe Great 
Revolution, gives the following opinion. 


“Historians are still enquiring how the 


thoughts of the people came to be turned in 
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according to the records, the electors in various 
quarters of Paris had been demanding the des- 
truction of the Bastille, and by the morning of 
the 14th of July “the words ‘A la Bastille’ flew 
from mouth to mouth from one end of the town 
to the other.” 


All through the previous night the people of 
the working class districts were about in the 
streets, building their barricades and arming 
themselves with whatever weapons they could 
acquire. At seven in the morning, a great 
crowd of eight thousand men attacked the 


Invalides and seized the cannon and muskets 


stored there. 


Meanwhile, the Committee still temporised 
and compromised with De Launey, who was 
procrastinating in order to save time. But the 
people realised that such delays could only be 
fatal to their own cause, and, given enthusiasm 
by their bloodless victory at the Invalides, began 
to surround the Bastille. The defenders, in 
spite of their promises to the Committee, began 
to fire on the people, and, while the Committee 
stiil sat in the Hotel de Ville and tried to nego- 
tiate, the people, without waiting for leaders, 
attacked the great prison and by four o’clock 
in the afternoon had brought about its surrender. 


“As soon as the bridges of the Bastille had 
been lowered the crowd rushed into the court- 
yards and began to search the fortress and 
free the prisoners entombed in the oubliettes. 
There was great emotion, and tears were shed 
at the sight of the phantoms who issued from 
their cells, bewildered by the light of the 
sun and the sound of the many voices that 
welcomed them. ‘These poor martyrs of royal 
despotism were carried in triumph through the 
streets of Paris.” 


Kropotkin, The Great French Revolution. 

The Bastille was razed to the ground, and has 

lived since only as a hateful symbol of tyranny 

and the atrocities committed in the name of 
government. 


Destroy The Prisons! 


It is important to recall that this was the 
real 14th of July. The French Revolution 
began, not by the actions of the politicians, 
but by the spontaneous attack by the pcople 
on the most important institution of a tyran- 
nous regime, its prison. The French Revolu- 
tion ended, when it came under the control 
of authoritarian politicians, and took to using 
prisons itself for its political opponents, in just 
the same way as Louis XVI. These prisons 
were opened for the enemies of the revolution, 
but inevitably they became the resting place 
of the real revolutionaries, on their way to 
the guillotine under the regimes of the Jacobin 
dictators. 


A prison is a sure sign of a tyrannous 
society. When freedom exists there can be 
no prison, because a prison contains only those 
who break laws which restrict freedom. 
To-day Europe contains many Bastilles, in 
which thousands of men and women are kept 
imprisoned for no worse crime than disagree- 
ment with the existing laws. | Political prisons 
were no monopoly of the Bourbons; they are 
not the monopoly of the Nazis in our own 
day. Wherever government exists, there will 
be prisons, and there will be political prisoners. 

It is a revolutionary duty not only to see 
that the prisons are opened and all the victims 
of government are released, but also to make 
sure that, like the Bastille, they are destroyed 
stone by stone and remain no more as a 
danger to freedom. A government without 
a prison would have very little power. On 
the other hand, if prisons are left standing, 
even revolutionaries might be tempted. in 
times of exasperation to use them against the 
people with whom they disagree. And once 
a revolution begins to fill the prisons, the 
reaction has commenced. We must destroy 
the prisons, for their danger to freedom is 
much more than symbolic. 





THE CHURCH NEEDS DUSTING 


This is what one of our most reverent bishops 
said the other day when he suggested that religious 
services should be modernized so that they should 
attract the masses. "Masses for the Mass, That is 
our slogan" said the Bishop. He had probably in 
mind not only electric lights to brighten up the 
rather dull atmosphere in which the services are 
conducted but also those buoyant crowds of boys 
and girls who jitterbug their joy of living in 


if Sinatra went so far as to prove his point to 
the Holy Father by singing with that delicious 
voice of his one of his latest hits. History will 
tell, but | think-I have now my explanation to the 
Bishop's statement. He must have heard voices 
from Rome to the effect that he was in the right 
path in advocating modernised religion. As our 
Communist friends would say: "Follow the line and 
you will find the leader"—or is it "Don't put your 


THE BURNING OF THE 
BOOKS 


Many comrades have asked what became of 
the Freedom Press ,literature confiscated from 
soldiers’ kits during the Gestapo raids at the end 
of 1944 and the beginning of 1945 as a result 
of which we were prosecuted. A soldier writes 
us as follows: 

“The instruments of ‘Law and Order’ have 
at last returned my diary and private corres- 
pondence minus of course the Freedom Press 
literature, which was shown to me tied in a 
bundle, and I was informed it would be con 
fiscated by fire, with the ‘suggestion’ that 
future behaviour on my part would be to my 
military discretion (?). So the slimy cant and 
hypocrisy of ‘freedom’ of speech, etc., con- 
tinues. The disillusioned here speak of voting 
once again for a double dose of the same 
medicine. Good luck to you in your fight for 
our imprisoned comrades and for liberty.” 
This is not the first time by a long chalk that 

Anarchist literature has been burnt. There were 
stacks of Anarchist literature burnt by armed 
S.S. Guards in the burning of the books in 
Nazi Germany, and likewise in Fascist Italy, 
and it is significant that some of the writings 
of Malatesta, Kropotkin and others, known to 
have been burnt in Germany and Italy, also are 
included in this book-burning episode carried 
out by His Majesty’s Army. 

The Burning of the Books has become a sym- 
bol of the modern slave state. In former days 
the rulers used to burn heretics—nowadays they 
dispose of them less spectacularly but just as 
certainly. Their writings are still burned, but 
they cannot put ideas in a bonfire and one day 
those ideas will conquer. 


COMMUNIST SLANDERS 


William Gallacher, M.P. in the late Parlia- 
ment, has written a pamphlet “The Dodgers” 
which purports to be “An Exposure and Criti- 
cism of the I.L.P.” We would not deal with it 
but for the fact that Mr. Gallacher fires a few 
shots at “‘other scattered groups here and there 
playing a similar game’. 

In a reference to the Spanish War, Gallacher 
admits for the first time that there was “a vigor- 
ous Anarchist Movement . . . with its effect on 
the Unions which were strongly syndicalist in 
character” but wishes to state that the tiny 
P.O.U.M. group tried to overthrow the People’s 
Government at a hard pressed moment, when in 
fact this vigorous Anarchist Movement had 
driven out the Fascists from Catalonia in 1936 
and control was exercised by the syndicalist 
workers, but the People’s Government was rein: 


forced with its old powers in the time of cris 
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been strong enough to release the victims who 
had suffered for their opposition to the reaction- 
ary government, the Bastille had also formidable 
potentialities as a fortress that could be used as 
a threat against the working class area around 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, which was one of the 
most revolutionary districts of Paris. 


A Rising Of The People 


It became known that the Royalists were 
beginning to reinforce the armaments of this 
citadel, and the people of Paris were roused to 
a great indignation at this provocative act. It 
was here that the difference between the revolu- 
tionary people and the ‘revolutionary’ politicians 
became evident. Kropotkin, in Yhe Great 
Revolution, gives the following opinion. 


“Historians are still enquiring how the 
thoughts of the people came to be turned in 
this direction, and some of them suggest that 
it was the Permanent Committee at the Hotel 
de Ville, who wanted to furnish an objective 
for the insurrection in directing it against 
this emblem of royalty. There is nothing, 
however, to confirm this supposition, whilst 
several important facts contradict it. It is 
more probable that the popular instinct, 
which, ever since the 12th and 13th, under- 
stood that in the plans of the Court to crush 
the people of Paris the Bastille would play 
an important part, decided in consequence 
to get possession of it.” 


While the Committee became involved in an 
endless series of negotiations with De Launey, 
the Governor of the Bastille, the people were 
already acting. As carly as the end of June, 


PENNY PLAIN, TWOPENCE 
COLOURED ! 


Hundreds of Poles in London who support the 
new Polish Government in Warsaw have taken 
steps to get passages home as soon as possible. 

Half of the 80,000 Polish troops in this 
country also want to go back at once. 

: Reynolds News, 1/7/45. 


Some Polish soldiers, who fought in North 
Africa and Italy, threaten to desert and go 
underground when Britain and the U.S. recog- 
nise the new Government, B.U.P. reports from 
Rome to-day. f 

One estimate of the number who will desert 
is as high as 200,000. Most of the men are 
violently anti-Russian. 

Star, 29/6/45. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE 


The story of a clergyman who, at the time of 
“Divine service, was found up a tree with a veil 
over his head, was told at to-day’s meeting of 
‘the Church Assembly at Central Hall, West- 
minster. 

The Assembly were discussing a proposal for 
special courts to deal with unbecoming conduct 
under the Incumbents (Discipline) Measure. 

Mr. Percy Lloyd (Gloucester), who recalled 
the case of the clergyman in the tree, said it was 
very difficult to define unbecoming conduct. 

The clergvman he referred to was hiving a 


Kropotkin, The Great French Revolution. 

The Bastille was razed to the ground, and has 

lived since only as a hateful symbol of tyranny 

and the atrocities committed in the name of 
government. 


people with whom they disagree. And once 
a revolution begins to fill the prisons, the 
reaction has commenced. We must destroy 
the prisons, for their danger to freedom is 
much more than symbolic. 





THE CHURCH NEEDS DUSTING 


This is what one of our most reverent bishops 
said the other day when he suggested that religious 
services should be modernized so that they should 
attract the masses. ‘Masses for the Mass, That is 
our slogan" said the Bishop. He had probably in 
mind not only electric lights to brighten up the 
rather dull atmosphere in which the services are 
conducted but also those buoyant crowds of boys 
and girls who jitterbug their joy of living in 
Covent Garden and other recreational establish- 
ments. Or was he thinking of a sound-proof, air- 
conditioned cathedral glamourized so as to look 
like the Follies, with girls tap dancing in. front 
of the altar to lively tunes played on the organ? 

We do not think so and we will tell you why. 
Reading the newspapers, we happened to set eyes 
on the Beaverbrook daily of Saturday the 23rd 
June, and here is what we saw. ‘SINATRA MEETS 
THE POPE". Yes, Frank Sinatra had visited the 
Holy Father andi spent half an hour with him talk- 
ing things over. He told reporters later that he 
wanted to impress upon him the meaning, the 
deeper meaning of his crooning. The story does 
not say if the Pope was convinced, nor does it say 


DECORATIONS WORTH 
HAVING 


Marshal’ Zhukov, Deputy C-in-C. of all 
Soviet armed forces, to-day~ decorated Ficld- 
Marshal Montgomery and Gen. Eisenhower with 
Russia’s highest military award, the Order of 
Victory. é 

The decoration, an octagonal star set in plati- 
num, containing’ 91 diamonds and rubies and 
said to be worth nearly £4,000, was awarded to 
the two Allied leaders for “outstanding success 
in carrying out military operations in the United 
Nations’ victory over the enemy.” 


Daily Telegraph, 11/6/45. 


if Sinatra went so far as to prove his point to 
the Holy Father by singing with that delicious 
voice of his one of his latest hits. History will 
tell, but | think-I have now my explanation to the 
Bishop's statement. He must have heard voices 
from Rome to the effect that he was in the right 
path in advocating modernised religion. As our 
Communist friends would say: "Follow the line and 
you will find the leader"—or is it "Don't put your 
foot in your mouth if you want to cry for help"— 
or perhaps with your tongue in your cheek is more 
near to the mark. 

Anyhow, it does not matter very much. The his- 
torical fact of the interview of Frank Sinatra with 
the Pope is there for all to see. But, having a 
rather inquisitive mind, | followed the matter up, 
thinking that this bit of news might conceal some 
interesting international development. My _ suspi- 
cions were justified; reading another newspaper 
practically on the same day, | discovered that in 
well informed diplomatic circles it was believed 
that in the near future Monsignor Spellman, arch- 
bishop of New York, may..become Secretary of 
State of the Holy See. 





LIBERALS ARE NO © 
EXCEPTION ! 


I believe that the Liberal appeal demanding a 
just and classless society, free of domination by 
sectional interest either of Capital or of Labour, 
in which there will be Full Freedom from Want 
and Full Employment for all, will have a great 
response in the Forces. I know that you feel 
that there is small choice between rotten apples, 
and that the word politician must always be 
qualified by the adjective “bloody.” Well, we 
Liberals are not dominated by a big party 
machine, nor can we look to the huge funds 
which supply the Tories and the Socialists. 

Alastair Forbes’ Election Address. 


COMMUNIST SLANDERS 


William Gallacher, M.P, in the late Parlia 
ment, has written a pamphlet “The Dodgers 
which purports to be “An Exposure and Criti 
cism of the I.L.P.” We would not deal with | 
but for the fact that Mr. Gallacher fires a fe 
shots at “other scattered groups here and ther 
playing a similar game”. 

In a reference to the Spanish War, Gallache 
admits for the first time that there was “a vigor 
ous Anarchist Movement . . . with its effect © 
the Unions which were strongly syndicalist | 
character” but wishes. to state that the tin 
P.O.U.M. group tried to overthrow the People’ 
Government at a hard pressed moment, when | 
fact this vigorous Anarchist Movement hi 
driven out the Fascists from Catalonia in 194 
and control was exercised by the syndicalil 
workers, but the People’s Government was reir 
forced with its old powers in the time of crisi 
with the Stalinists using the P.O.U.M. as a 
excuse to begin with the small parties and final! 
liquidate the large movements. 

On the war, Mr. Gallacher cannot very we 
deny that the C.P. was “anti-war” between 193 
and 1941 and “pro-war” between 1941 an 
1945, so he says that it was true the C.P. oppose 
““Chamberlain’s’” war in which he wanted | 
embroil the Soviet Union, but supported “Chu 
chill’s” war—“forgetting” that Churchill was | 
Chamberlain’s Government (and in fact mac 
the declaration of opposition to Russia over tI 
Finnish business), and became Premier in Mi 
1940—not September 1941! The I.L.P. ar 
also everyone else anti-war, “The I.L.P., Tro 
skyists, Anarchists, Pacifists, all were prepart 
to support Chamberlain in a war. against 1) 


WAGES GO DOWN 


The workers need and demand increases 
wages. ‘ 

During the war weckly wage-raies. have ris 
only by 46 per cent. (less in many industri¢ 
while prices, measured by the ‘Treasury’s inde 
have risen by 55 per cent. or so... Now th 
extra overtime is coming to an end, men w 
have in most industries only about £5 3s. all- 
to live on. Unskilled men’s rates in most i 
dustries are around £4 a week, equivalent 
£2 11s. pre-war. hg , 

Women earn only about 60 per cent. of 
man’s hourly wage, though hundreds of tho 
sands are replacing men. 

Labour Research, July 194 
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FOR A BETTER AND 
BIGGER WAR 


The Soviet Union, after recently adopting the 
largest military budget in its history, is embark- 
ing on the greatest peacetime military training 
programme the world has ever seen. 17-year- 
olds, having just completed training, are under- 
going examinations for specialists’ jobs; 15 and 
1lK.veareolds are now called up. 


WAR TONIC ? 


I would like to arrange special trips for war- 
weary Londoners to have a look at the centre 
of the German capital. 

The sight of it would be a splendid tonic for 
them. 

Taking the city as a whole, it is not as badly 
damaged as some reports led me to believe. But 
the centre is a complete shambles. 
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OFFICERS ARE DIFFERENT 


The News of the World correspondent in Ve 
lin sent this message: — 

I have just spent. an evening in the Femi 
Club in Berlin’s Nurnberger Strasse—gays 
and most sumptuous night club in Berlin= 
place that is-an oasis of gaiety in the midst 
a desert of ruins and gloom. 

The club was reopened by permission of t 
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~ Half of the 80,000 Polish troops in’ this 
country also want to go back at once, 
Reynolds News, 1/7/45. 


Some Polish soldiers, who fought in North 
Africa and Italy, threaten to desert and go 
underground when Britain and the U.S. recog- 
nise the new Government, B.U.P. reports from 
Rome to-day. 

One estimate of the number who will desert 
is as high as 200,000. Most of the men are 
violently anti-Russian. 

Star, 29/6/45. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE 


The story of a clergyman who, at the time of 
‘Divine service, was found up a tree with a veil 
cover his head, was told at to-day’s meeting of 
‘the Church Assembly at Central Hall, West- 
minster. 

The Assembly were discussing a proposal for 
special courts to deal with unbecoming conduct 
under the Incumbents (Discipline) Measure. 

Mr. Percy Lloyd (Gloucester), who recalled 
the case of the clergyman in the tree, said it was 
very difficult to define unbecoming conduct. 

The clergyman he referred to was hiving a 
swarm of bees, and he was a man well beloved 
in his parish. One could see how an incident 
of that kind could be inflamed. 

Another case he had in mind was of a clergy- 
man who used sometimes to ask his congregation 
on a Sunday morning when only two or three 
people came to church: “Well, do you think we 
will have divine service this morning?” ‘they 
would say: ‘“‘No.” 

That clergyman was also greatly beloved, and 
had a wonderful hold over his parish. 

Evening Standard, 19/5/45. 


HOME GROWN FASCISTS 


Youths and girls should not have freedom 
they now have, declared Mrs. Sidney Boyd, 
Mayoress of Hampstead at luncheon of Hamp- 
stead branch of National Council of Women to- 
day. “They are not old enough for freedom. 
The youth organisations in Germany were mar- 
vellous, except that Hitler forgot about God.” 

Evening News, 20/6/45. 


CONDUCTRESSES ON 
STRIKE 


All buses in the Black Country were taken 
off the roads yesterday in a strike which affects 
a big area of the Midlands. 

The stoppage began among drivers and_con- 
ductresses of the Midland Red Company, biggest 
‘operators in the area, over new time schedules. 
Later it spread to Malvern, Worcester, Dudley, 
and Stourbridge. 

When inspectors acting as drivers tried to take 
buses out of the Kidderminster (Worcs.) garage 
‘yesterday conductresses lay down in their path. 

Police had to remove them before the buses 
could be driven out. 

Efforts for a settlement have begun, but they 
‘are complicated by the fact that a number of 
‘employees belong to different unions. 

Sunday Dispatch, 8/7/45. 
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Russia’s highest military award, the Order of 
Victory. f 

The decoration, an octagonal star set in plati- 
num, containing’ 91 diamonds and rubies and 
said to be worth nearly £4,000, was awarded to 
the two Allied leaders for “outstanding success 


. in carrying out military operations in the United 


Nations’ victory over the enemy.” 
Daily Telegraph, 11/6/45. 


in which there will be Pull Freedom trom Want 
and Full Employment for all, will have a great 
response in the Forces. I know that you feel 
that there is small choice between rotten apples, 
and that the word politician must always be 
qualified by the adjective “bloody.” Well, we 
Liberals are not dominated by a big party 
machine, nor can we look to the huge funds 
which supply the Tories and the Socialists. 
Alastair Forbes’ Election Address. 


have risen Dy of per cent, or 80, INOW OTM 
extra overtime is coming to an end, men w 
have in most industries only about £5 3s, alle 
to live on. Unskilled men’s rates in most i 
dustries are around £4 a week, equivalent 
£2 11s. pre-war. : 

Women earn only about 60 per cent. of 
man’s houriy wage, though hundreds of tho 
sands are replacing men. 

Labour Research, July 194 
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FOR A BETTER AND 
BIGGER WAR 


The Soviet Union, after recently adopting the 
largest military budget in its history, is embark- 
ing on the greatest peacetime military training 
programme the world has ever seen. 17-year- 
olds, having just completed training, are under- 
going examinations for specialists’ jobs; 15 and 
16-year-olds are now called up. 

In announcing this, Lt. Gen. Pronin, ranking 
officer of the Red Army, stated: “General mili- 
tary training in the present period should be 
conducted on an even higher level than in the 
days of the war... The peaceful period into 
which our country has entered should not lessen 
our attention to the problems of defence.” 

At the same time Russia. is training and 
equipping elements of the armies of Czecho- 
slovakia and Lublin Poland, and perhaps also of 
other east European states. 

The Call, U.S.A., 4/6/45. 


TENSION RELAXED 


Although there was a fresh shooting incident 
in Syria late on Thursday night the tension be- 
tween the peoples of the two Levantine Repub- 
lics and the French appears to have relaxed, and 
there have been discussions. for a settlement both 
in the Lebanon and in Paris... The position of 
the Syrians in these negotiations is at present 
not clear. 

The new outbreak occurred at Latakia, a hun- 
dred miles south-west of Aleppo. It is described 
as the most severe in recent weeks. ‘Ten per- 
sons, including three French soldiers, were killed 
and 45 others, including eight French soldiers, 
were injured. Manchester Guardian, 7/7/45. 


DIRECT ACTION 


Brighton’s vigilantes .have been in action 
again. Led by Harry Cowley, a chimney sweep, 
this band of ex-Service men, who have pledged 
themselves to find homes for Service men and 
their families, have now commandeered an empty 
house in Freshfield Road. 

The house the Vigilantes commandeered—the 
second in their campaign—has been empty for 
nine years. 

The owner of the property is believed to be 
dead, and the estate is in the hands of solicitors 
who have not yet been traced. 

News Chronicle, 7/7/45. 


WAR TONIC ? 


I would like to arrange special trips for war- 
weary Londoners to have a look at the centre 
of the German capital. 

The sight of it would be a splendid tonic for 
them. 

Taking the city as a whole, it is not as badly 
damaged as some reports led me to believe. But 
the centre is a complete shambles. 

All down the centre of the Unter den Linden, 
whence most of the debris has been shovelled, 
are tangled and twisted wrecks of cars. 

There are great mounds of rubble and dust, 
of much the same shape as the mounds beneath 
which the germans buried the dead in their 
various horror camps. 

Rupert Downing in 
News of the World, 8/7/45. 


RUSSIAN NON- 
FRATERNIZATION 


“Not once during my stay in Berlin did I see 
a single Russian mix with any Germans,” said 
a Moscow radio correspondent to-day. 

“Many Germans try to catch your eye, just 
to raise their hat or bow. One only has to ask 
a passer-by how to reach some place and about 
half a dozen people will begin showing the way, 


all at once.” sere is 
Star, 29/6/45. 


WINDY | 


_The boy who 50 years ago was driving a 
ginger-beer cart in Bristol mobilised and directed 
no fewer than 25,000,000 men and women dur- 
ing his tenure of office at the Ministry of 
Labour. ; ; 

So absolute. were his powers, and so conscious 
of them was he, that. he gave the House of 
Commons the biggest fright it has had since 
Cromwell. Airily he told members that he was 
pe ae to direct anybody—anywhere, including 

“Piss : 

The statement was promptly challenged by a 
startled House, whereupon Mr. Bevin stated that 
he thought he enjoyed these powers, but it was 
only a joke anyway. 

The honourable members were taking no 
chances: they demanded a Select Committee to 
give them the assurance of protection. 

Evening Standard, 20/6/45. 





OFFICERS ARE DIFFERENT 


The News of the World correspondent in Be 
lin sent this message : — 

I have just spent. an evening in the Femi 
Club in Berlin’s Nurnberger Strasse—gaye 
and most sumptuous night club in Berlin 
place that is-an oasis of gaiety in the midst | 
a desert of ruins and gloom. 

The club was reopened by permission of 1] 
Russians six weeks ago, but the area in which 
stands is now part of the British-controlled zon 

It is run by a Bulgarian, the band is Italia 
the waiters are German, and the clientele Ru 
sian, British, American, French, German, Au 
trian, and Polish. 

German men and women share tables wi 
Allied officers, and German girls dance rour 
the floor with Allied officers and men. 

News of the World, 8/7/4 


WHY_PAY THEM ? 


Mrs. Churchill requires second gardener | 
two for Chartwell, Westerham, Kent. Wi 
willing to help in the house. Wages £2/15. 
per week with good cottage. Write giving fv 
particulars to Mrs. Churchill’s Private Secretar 
10, Downing Street, London, S.W.1. 


This advertisement appeared in the “Situ 





_ tions Vacant” column of the Daily Telegraj 


on June 25. Chartwell, Westerham, Kent, 
the country House of Mr. & Mrs. Churchill. 
Reynolds: News, 1/7/4 
We don’t see why the farm worker 
Union should -have ‘protested against 1 
low wages offered by -Mrs. Churchill. Ii 
very decent of her to pay the gardener 
all. The honour of serving the Church 
ménage should be enough. 


' 
POLICEMAN'S ETHICS 
Wilburn Ross, who killed 58 Germans a 
won the Congressional Medal—America’s V, 
—was sworn in as a State policeman when 
arrived home in Kentucky. ve 
One of the things he had to swear was tl 


- he had never fought a duel with deadly weapo: 


either in the State or out of it. The Attorn 
General assured him that those 58 Germé 
didn’t count, cables BUP. 

Star, 18/6/ 
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ANING OF THE 14th JULY | Anarchist Commentary 


iccording to the records, the electors in various 
juarters of Paris had been demanding the des- 
iruction of the Bastille, and by the morning of 
the 14th of July “the words ‘A la Bastille’ flew 
from mouth to mouth from one end of the town 
‘0 the other.” 


All through the previous night the people of 
the working class districts were about in the 
jireets, building their barricades and arming 
themselves with whatever weapons they could 
icquire. At seven in the morning, a great 
srowd of eight thousand men attacked the 


Invalides and seized the cannon and muskets 


stored there. 


Meanwhile, the Committee still temporised 
ind compromised with De Launey, who was 
procrastinating in order to save time. But the 
people realised that such delays could only be 
fatcl to their own cause, and, given enthusiasm 
by their bloodless victory at the Invalides, began 
to surround the Bastille. The defenders, in 
spite of their promises to the Committee, began 
to fire on the people, and, while the Committee 
still sat in the Hotel de Ville and tried to nego- 
tiate, the people, without waiting for leaders, 
attacked the great prison and by four o’clock 
in the afternoon had brought about its surrender. 


“As soon as the bridges of the Bastille had 
been lowered the crowd rushed into the court- 
yards and began to search the fortress and 
free the prisoners entombed in the oubliettes. 
There was great emotion, and tears were shed 
at the sight of the phantoms who issued from 
their cells, bewildered by the light of the 
sun and the sound of the many voices that 
welcomed them. ‘These poor martyrs of royal 
despotism were carried in triumph through the 
streets of Paris.” 


Kropotkin, The Great French Revolution. 

The Bastille was razed to the ground, and has 

lived since only as a hateful symbol of tyranny 

and the atrocities committed in the name of 
frovernment. 





Destroy The Prisons! 


It is important to recall that this was the 
real 14th of July. The French Revolution 
began, not by the actions of the politicians, 
but by the spontaneous attack by the people 
on the most important institution of a tyran- 
nous regime, its prison. The French Revolu- 
tion ended, when it came under the control 
of authoritarian politicians, and took to using 
prisons itself for its political opponents, in just 
the same way as Louis XVI. These prisons 
were opened for the enemies of the revolution, 
but inevitably they became the resting place 
of the real revolutionaries, on their way to 
the guillotine under the regimes of the Jaccbin 
dictators. 


A prison is a sure sign of a tyrannous 
society. When freedom exists there can be 
no prison, because a prison contains only those 
who break laws which restrict freedom. 
To-day Europe contains many Bastilles, in 
which thousands of men and women are kept 
imprisoned for no worse crime than disagree- 
ment with the existing laws. | Political prisons 
were no monopoly of the Bourbons; they are 
not the monopoly of the Nazis in our own 
day. Wherever government exists, there will 
be prisons, and there will be political prisoners. 

It is a revolutionary duty not only to see 
that the prisons are opened and all the victims 
of government are released, but also to make 
sure that, like the Bastille, they are destroyed 
stone by stone and remain no more as a 
danger to freedom. A government without 
a prison would have very little power. On 
the other hand, if prisons are left standing, 
even revolutionaries might be tempted. in 
times of exasperation to use them against the 
people with whom they disagree. And once 
a revolution begins to fill the prisons, the 
reaction has commenced. We must destroy 
the prisons, for their danger to freedom is 
much more than symbolic. 


THE CHURCH NEEDS DUSTING 


This is what one of our most reverent bishops 
said the other day when he suggested that religious 
services should be modernized so that they should 
attract the masses. "Masses for the Mass, That is 
our slogan" said the Bishop. He had probably in 
mind not only electric lights to brighten up the 
rather dull atmosphere in which the services are 
conducted but also those buoyant crowds of boys 
and girls who jitterbug their joy of living in 
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if Sinatra went so far as to prove his point to 
the Holy Father by singing with that delicious 
voice of his one of his latest hits. History will 
tell, but | think-1 have now my explanation to the 
Bishop's statement. He must have heard voices 
from Rome to the effect that he was in the right 
path in advocating modernised religion. As our 
Communist friends would say: "Follow the line and 
you will find the leader''—or is it "Don't put your 
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THE BURNING OF THE 
BOOKS 


Many comrades have asked what became of 
the Freedom Press literature confiscated from 
soldiers’ kits during the Gestapo raids at the end 
of 1944 and the beginning of 1945 as a result 
of which we were prosecuted. A soldier writes 
us as follows: 

“The instruments of ‘Law and Order’ have 
at last returned my diary and private corres- 
pondence minus of course the Freedom Press 
literature, which was shown to me tied in a 
bundle, and I was informed it would be con- 
fiscated by fire, with the ‘suggestion’ that 
future behaviour on my part would be to my 
military discretion (?). So the slimy cant and 
hypocrisy of ‘freedom’ of speech, etc., con- 
tinues. The disillusioned here speak of voting 
once again for a double dose of the same 
medicine. Good luck to you in your fight for 
our imprisoned comrades and for liberty.” 
This is not the first time by a long chalk that 

Anarchist literature has been burnt. There were 
stacks of Anarchist literature burnt by armed 
S.S. Guards in the burning of the books in 
Nazi Germany, and likewise in Fascist Italy, 
and it is significant that some of the writings 
of Malatesta, Kropotkin and others, known to 
have been burnt in Germany and Italy, also are 
included in this book-burning episode carried 
out by His Majesty’s Army. 

The Burning of the Books has become a sym- 
bol of the modern slave state. In former days 
the rulers used to burn heretics—nowadays they 
dispose of them less spectacularly but just as 
certainly. Their writings are still burned, but 
they cannot put ideas in a bonfire and one day 
those ideas will conquer. 


COMMUNIST SLANDERS 


William Gallacher, M.P. in the late Parlia- 
ment, has written a pamphlet ““The Dodgers” 
which purports to be “An Exposure and Criti- 
cism of the I.L.P.””. We would not deal with it 
but for the fact that Mr. Gallacher fires a few 
shots at “other scattered groups here and there 
playing a similar game”. 

In a reference to the Spanish War, Gallacher 
admits for the first time that there was “a vigor- 
ous Anarchist Movement . . . with its effect on 
the Unions which were strongly syndicalist in 
character” but wishes to state that the tiny 
P.O.U.M. group tried to overthrow the People’s 
Government at a hard pressed moment, when in 
fact this vigorous Anarchist Movement had 
driven out the Fascists from Catalonia in 1936 
and control was exercised by the syndicalist 
workers, but the People’s Government was rein- 
forced with its old powers in the time of crisis, 
with the Stalinists using the P.O.U.M. as an 


Soviet Union”. -They all changed round when 
Russia switched. her allegiance! 

This crass nonsense will doubtless be answer- 
ed by all concerned. So far as the Anarchists 
are concerned, we stated from the first that we 
recognised that the war was imperialist and we 
stood by the principle of revolutionary opposi- 
tion. In the first issues of War Commentary 
we made a distinction between those who were 
anti-war, and those who, like the Fascists and 
Communists, were not anti-war, but “pro-the- 
other-side”. We made a flat assertion that any 
Fascist “would do a Quisling’”, as in Norway, 
and any Communist would “do a Kuusinen” as 
in Finland, and stood for-a clear distinction be- 
tween those who were anti-war and those who, 
like Mosley and Gallacher, merely had divided 
loyalties. Gallacher changed his mind when 
Russia ceased to be Germany’s ally. At the 
same time the European Communists under Hit- 
ler became anti-war, which they had not been 
while he was dominant, and Stalin’s Ally. The 
fact that Hitler broke the Hitler-Stalin Pact did 
not alter our opposition to the imperialist war. 
It altered Gallacher’s because he was not op- 
posed to imperialist war, but supported one. par- 
ticular imperialism. 

When attacking the I.L.P. again he should 
stick to attacking Ramsay MacDonald, whose 
philosophy he understands so well. The I.L.P. 
learnt from MacDonald, he says, that when 
there’s a question of getting a little more for the 
children of the unemployed, you should tell them 
not to worry about a shilling here and a shilling 
there but to go out for socialism. Professor 
Haldane and the other fellow-travellers have 
improved on that one, Wullie. The thing to do 
now is to tell.them about the electrification of 
the Dniepetrovsk Dam, and then they won’t go 
on strike. 


THE GUY THEY ALL 
-_DREAD. | 


Glasgow workers are looking with amusement 
at Guy Aldred’s latest somersault. Guy Aldred 
is the editor of a pro-Bedford paper called The 
Word which, besides being a publicity sheet for 
Guy Aldred and his aristocratic friends, has 
specialised in dishonest attacks on Freedom. 
Press and some of: its supporters’ and contribu- 
tors. Emma Goldman was a favourite target of 
vile attacks, which were ‘later turned on Herbert 
Read. Now the attacks are particularly directed’ 
against the four comrades who recently stood: 
for trial—Aldred and his friends have proved’ 
willing accomplices of Inspector Whitehead and 
Sir Donald Somervell in attempting to sabotage 
the anarchist movement. 

Now Aldred, who for some reason best known 
to himself feels that he is entitled to give lessons 
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reaction has commenced. We must destroy 
the prisons, for their danger to freedom is 
much more than symbolic. 


THE CHURCH NEEDS DUSTING 


This is what one of our most reverent bishops 
‘aid the other day when he suggested that religious 
services should be modernized so that they should 
attract the masses. “Masses for the Mass, That is 
our slogan" said the Bishop. He had probably in 
mind not only electric lights to brighten up the 
rather dull atmosphere in which the services are 
conducted but also those buoyant crowds of boys 
and girls who jitterbug their joy of living in 
Covent Garden and other recreational establish- 
ments. Or was he thinking of a sound-proof, air- 
conditioned cathedral glamourized so as to look 
like the Follies, with girls tap dancing in. front 
of the altar to lively tunes played on the organ? 

We do not think so and we will tell you why. 
Reading the newspapers, we happened to set eyes 
on the Beaverbrook daily of Saturday the 23rd 
June, and here is what we saw. "SINATRA MEETS 
THE POPE". Yes, Frank Sinatra had visited the 
Holy Father andi spent half an hour with him talk- 
ing things over. He told reporters later that he 
wanted to impress upon him the meaning, the 
deeper meaning of his crooning. The story does 
not say if the Pope was convinced, nor does it say 





if Sinatra went so far as to prove his point to 
the Holy Father by singing with that delicious 
voice of his one of his latest hits. History will 
tell, but | think-1 have now my explanation to the 
Bishop's statement. He must have heard voices 
from Rome to the effect that he was in the right 
path in advocating modernised religion. As our 
Communist friends would say: "Follow the line and 
you will find the leader'—or is it "Don't put your 
foot in your mouth if you want to cry for help"— 
or perhaps with your tongue in your cheek is more 
near to the mark. 

Anyhow, it does not matter very much. The his- 
torical fact of the interview of Frank Sinatra with 
the Pope is there for all to see. But, having a 
rather inquisitive mind, | followed the matter up, 
thinking that this bit of news might conceal some 
interesting international development. My suspi- 
cions were justified; reading another newspaper 
practically on the same day, | discovered that in 
well informed diplomatic circles it was believed 
that in the near future Monsignor Spellman, arch- 
bishop of New York, may. become Secretary of 
State of the Holy See. 


William Gallacher, M.P. in the late Parlia- 
ment, has written a pamphlet ‘The Dodgers” 
which purports to be “An Exposure and Criti- 
cism of the I.L.P.””. We would not deal with it 
but for the fact that Mr. Gallacher fires a few 
shots at ‘“‘other scattered groups here and there 
playing a similar game”’. 

In a reference to the Spanish War, Gallacher 
admits for the first time that there was “a vigor- 
ous Anarchist Movement . . . with its effect on 
the Unions which were strongly syndicalist in 
character” but wishes to state that the tiny 
P.O.U.M. group tried to overthrow the People’s 
Government at a hard pressed moment, when in 
fact this vigorous Anarchist Movement had 
driven out the Fascists from Catalonia in 1936 
and control was exercised by the syndicalist 
workers, but the People’s Government was rein- 
forced with its old powers in the time of crisis, 
with the Stalinists using the P.O.U.M. as an 
excuse to begin with the small parties and finally 
liquidate the large movements. 

On the war, Mr. Gallacher cannot very well 
deny that the C.P. was “anti-war” between 1939 
and 1941 and “pro-war” between 1941 and 
1945, so he says that it was true the C.P. opposed 
“Chamberlain’s” war in which he wanted to 
embroil the Soviet Union, but supported ‘Chur- 
chill’s” war—‘“forgetting” that Churchill was in 
Chamberlain’s Government (and in fact made 
the declaration of opposition to Russia over the 
Finnish business), and became Premier in May 
1940—not September 1941! The I.L.P. and 
also everyone else anti-war, “The I.L.P., Trot- 
skyists, Anarchists, Pacifists, all were prepared 
to support Chamberlain in a war, against the 


EEE GUY PEERY ALL 
_DREAD. | 


Glasgow workers are looking with amusement 
at Guy Aldred’s latest somersault: Guy Aldred 
is the editor of a pro-Bedford paper called The 
Word which, besides being a publicity sheet for 
Guy Aldred and his aristocratic friends, has 
specialised in dishonest attacks on Freedom 
Press and some of: its supporters: and contribu-— 
tors. Emma Goldman was a favourite target of 
vile attacks, which were ‘later turned on Herbert 
Read. Now the attacks are particularly directed’ 
against the four comrades who recently stood 
for trial—Aldred and his friends have proved’ 
willing accomplices of Inspector Whitehead and 
Sir Donald Somervell in attempting to sabotage 
the anarchist movement. 

Now Aldred, who for some reason best known 
to himself feels that he is entitled to give lessons 
to anarchists on how to behave,-is standing as 
an Independent candidate. In his election 
pamphlet he*says he is in: favour of ‘World 
Government”. In the window of his shop he 
has a huge poster giving statistics proving the 
failures of ‘Fories, Labour and Communists, and 
finishing up by saying “For years Guy Aldred 
has helped you by giving you free advice and 
assistance. Help he now by giving him official 
status. Make him your representative. Vote 
for Guy Aldred.”’ On the back-of his election 
sheet he says, “Vote for Aldred, the Guy they 
all Dread”! 

- Ts this what we should expect: of the arbiter 
of anarchist- morals? Or. should we perhaps 
ask, Is there a psychologist in the house? 








DECORATIONS WORTH 
HAVING 


Marshal Zhukov, Deputy C-in-C. of all 
Soviet armed forces, to-day- decorated Field- 
Marshal Montgomery and Gen. Eisenhower with 
Russia’s highest military award, the Order of 
Victory. 

The decoration, an octagonal star set in plati- 
num, containing 91 diamonds and rubies and 
said to be worth nearly £4,000, was awarded to 
the two Allied leaders for “outstanding success 
in carrying out military operations in the United 
Nations’ victory over the enemy.” 


Daily Telegraph, 11/6/45. 


LIBERALS ARE NO © 
EXCEPTION ! 


I believe that the Liberal appeal demanding a 
just and classless society, free of domination by 
sectional interest either of Capital or of Labour, 
in which there will be Full Freedom from Want 
and Full Employment for all, will have a great 
response in the Forces. I know that you feel 
that there is small choice between rotten apples, 
and that the word politician must always be 
qualified by the adjective “bloody.” Well, we 
Liberals are not dominated by a big party 
machine, nor can we look to the huge funds 
which supply the Tories and the Socialists. 

Alastair Forbes’ Election Address. 


WAGES GO DOWN 


The workers need and demand increases in 
wages. ; 

During the war weckly wage-raies. have risen 
only by 46 per cent. (less in many industries), 


while prices, measured by the “Treasury’s index, 


have risen by 55 per cent. or so... Now. that 
extra overtime is coming to an end, men will 
have in most industries only about £5 3s. all-in 
to live on. Unskilled men’s rates in most. in= 
dustries are around £4 a week, equivalent to 


£2 11s. pre-war. cf 


Women earn only about 60 per cent. of .a 
man’s houriy wage, though hundreds of thou- 
sands are replacing men. 

Labour Research, July 1945. 





Through the Press 





FOR A BETTER AND 
BIGGER WAR 


The Soviet Union, after recently adopting the 
largest military budget in its history, is embark- 
ing on the greatest peacetime military training 
programme the world has ever seen. 17-year- 
olds, having just completed training, are under- 
going examinations for specialists’ jobs; 15 and 
16-year-olds are now called up. 

In announcing this, Lt, Gen, Pronin, ranking 
aéfinan nf the. Red Armv. atated: “General mili- 


WAR TONIC ? 


I would like to arrange special trips for war- 
weary Londoners to have a look at the centre 
of the German capital. 

The sight of it would be a splendid tonic for 
them. 

Taking the city as a whole, it is not as badly 
damaged as some reports led me to believe. But 
the centre is a complete shambles. 

All down the centre of the Unter den Linden, 
whence most of the debris has been shovelled, 











OFFICERS ARE DIFFERENT 


The News of the World correspondent in Ber- 
lin sent this message: — 

I have just spent an evening in the Femina 
Club in Berlin’s Nurnberger Strasse—gayest 
and most sumptuous night club in Berlin—a 
place that is-an oasis of gaiety in the midst of 
a desert of ruins and gloom. 

The club was reopened by permission of the 
Russians six weeks ago, but the area in which it 


stands is now part of the British-controlled zone. 
Tada esos fans m. Dosiaanian..tee mand. ia tralian. 


ENGLISH AND RUSSIAN | 
BOOT-LICKING 


Whatever else victory in Europe is bringing 
us, it has certainly led. to a revival of hero-wor- 
ship. When Mr. Churchill’s party was approach- 
ing Oldham last week (we réad in the Oldham 
Chronicle) it was heralded from a Conservative 
loud-speaker van: with ‘the words “Here comes 
Winnie—watch the ‘third car—the greatest man 
on earththe greatest statesman in the world.” 
It would be well not to let these claims get'to 
Russia, where also there has been a little bit of 
victory celebration: There we find from 
Pravda that Comrade Stalin “created all we have 
and all we shall have.” ; 

He stands on a pinnacle never reached before. 
He is the greatest general of all times and 
nations. ’ 

Izvestia calls him “the greatest military 
genius of all time and_nations.” According to 
Red Star he is also “the greatest thinker of all 
time.” And Ilya Ehrenburg on the Moscow 
wireless describes how: 7 ~ 5 

We defended and saved the world. Lenin 
sleeps peacefully in eternity. He knows that 
Stalin fulfilled his pledge.. He knows that 
Stalin saved freedom and the world. j 

Manchester Guardian, 5/7/45. 


PEACE PROSPECTS | 


“The San Francisco Conference is,.the frame- 
work of peace in the midst. of -a_ boiling 
cauldron,” said Gen. Smuts at a ‘Press confer- 
ence here to-day. : 


“Nations should be prepared»for any: event- 
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Russia’s highest military award, the Order of 
Victory. 

The decoration, an octagonal star set in plati- 
num, containing’ 91 diamonds and rubies and 
said to be worth nearly £4,000, was awarded to 
the two Allied leaders for “outstanding success 
in carrying out military operations in the United 
Nations’ victory over the enemy.” 


Daily Telegraph, 11/6/45. 


TTL WHICH TCT Wilh DO BUTE EB PCCCNPETE PEQUEER WW GREER 
and Full Employment for all, will have a great 
response in the Forces. I know that you feel 
that there is small choice between rotten apples, 
and that the word politician must always be 
qualified by the adjective “bloody.” Well, we 
Liberals are not dominated by a big party 
machine, nor can we look to the huge funds 
which supply the Tories and the Socialists. 
Alastair Forbes’ Election Address. 
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extra overtime is coming to an end, men will 


have in most industries only about £5 3s. all-in 
Unskilled men’s rates in most. in= 


to live on. 
dustries are around £4 a week, equivalent to 


£2 11s. pre-war. ssf 


Women earn only about 60 per cent. of .a 
man’s hourly wage, though hundreds of thou- 
sands are replacing men. ; 

Labour Research, July 1945. 





Through the Press 





FOR A BETTER AND 
BIGGER WAR 


The Soviet Union, after recently adopting the 
largest military budget in its history, is embark- 
ing on the greatest peacetime military training 
programme the world has ever seen. 17-year- 
olds, having just completed training, are under- 
going examinations for specialists’ jobs; 15 and 
16-year-olds are now called up. 

In announcing this, Lt. Gen. Pronin, ranking 
officer of the Red Army, stated: ‘General mili- 
tary training in the present period should be 
conducted on an even higher level than in the 
days of the war... The peaceful period into 
which our country has entered should not lessen 
our attention to the problems of defence.” 

At the same time Russia. is training and 
equipping elements of the armies of Czecho- 
slovakia and Lublin Poland, and perhaps also of 
other east European states. 

The Call, U.S.A., 4/6/45. 


TENSION RELAXED 


Although there was a fresh shooting incident 
in Syria late on Thursday night the tension be- 
tween the peoples of the two Levantine Repub- 
lics and the French appears to have relaxed, and 
there have been discussions. for a settlement both 
in the Lebanon and in Paris... The position of 
the Syrians in these negotiations is at present 
not clear. 

The new outbreak occurred at Latakia, a hun- 
dred miles south-west of Aleppo. It is described 
as the most severe in recent weeks. Ten per- 
sons, including three French soldiers, were killed 
and 45 others, including eight French soldiers, 
were injured. Manchester Guardian, 7/7/45. 


DIRECT ACTION 


Brighton’s vigilantes .have been in action 
again. Led by Harry Cowley, a chimney sweep, 
this band of ex-Service men, who have pledged 
themselves to find homes for Service men and 
their families, have now commandeered an empty 
house in Freshfield Road. 

The house the Vigilantes commandeered—the 
second in their campaign—has been empty for 
nine years. 

The owner of the property is believed to be 
dead, and the estate is in the hands of solicitors 
who have not yet been traced. 

News Chronicle, 7/7/45. 


WAR TONIC ? 


I would like to arrange special trips for war- 
weary Londoners to have a look at the centre 
of the German capital. 

The sight of it would be a splendid tonic for 
them. 

Taking the city as a whole, it is not as badly 
damaged as some reports led me to believe. But 
the centre is a complete shambles. 

All down the centre of the Unter den Linden, 
whence most of the debris has been shovelled, 
are tangled and twisted wrecks of cars. 

There are great mounds of rubble and dust, 
of much the same shape as the mounds beneath 
which the germans buried the dead in their 
various horror camps. 

Rupert Downing in 
News of the World, 8/7/45. 


RUSSIAN NON- 
FRATERNIZATION 


“Not once during my stay in Berlin did I see 
a single Russian mix with any Germans,” said 
a Moscow radio correspondent to-day. 

“Many Germans try to catch your eye, just 
to raise their hat or bow. One only has to ask 
a passer-by how to reach some place and about 
half a dozen people will begin showing the way, 
all at once.” te 

Star, 29/6/45. 


WINDY 7 


The boy who 50 years ago was driving a 


ginger-beer cart in Bristol mobilised and directed 
no fewer than 25,000,000 men and women dur- 
ing his tenure of office at the Ministry of 
Labour. ; “ 

So absolute were his powers, and so conscious 
of them was he, that. he gave the House of 
Commons the biggest fright it has had since 
Cromwell. Airily he told members that he was 
Ape to direct anybody—anywhere, including 

wee ; 

The statement was promptly challenged by a 
startled House, whereupon Mr, Bevin-stated that 
he thought he enjoyed these powers, but it was 
only a joke anyway. 

The honourable members were taking no 
chances: they demanded a Select Committee to 
give them the assurance of protection. 

Evening Standard, 20/6/45. 





OFFICERS ARE DIFFERENT 


The News of the World correspondent in Ber- 
lin sent this message : — 

I have just spent an evening in the Femina 
Club in Berlin’s Nurnberger Strasse—gayest 
and most sumptuous night club in Berlin—a 
place that is.an oasis of gaiety in the midst of 
a desert of ruins and gloom. 

The club was reopened by permission of the 
Russians six weeks ago, but the area in which it 
stands is now part of the British-controlled zone. 

It is run by a Bulgarian, the band is Italian, 
the waiters are German, and the clientele Rus- 
sian, British, American, French, German, Aus- 
trian, and Polish. 

German men and women share tables with 
Allied officers, and German girls dance round 
the floor with Allied officers and men. 

News of the World, 8/7/45. 


WHY_ PAY THEM ? 


Mrs. Churchill requires second gardener of 
two for Chartwell, Westerham, Kent. . Wife 
willing to help in the house. Wages £2/15/- 
per week with good cottage. Write giving full 
particulars to-Mrs. Churchill’s Private Secretary, 
10, Downing Street, London, S.W.1. 





This advertisement appeared in the ‘‘Situa- 


_ tions Vacant” column of the Daily Telegraph 


on June 25. -Chartwell, Westerham, Kent; is 
the country House of Mr. & Mrs. Churchill. 

i Reynolds: News, 1/7/45. 
We don’t see why the -farm_ workers’ 


Union should have protested against the: ~ 
low wages offered by ‘Mrs. Churchill. «It’s: 
very decent of her to pay the gardener at, ; 


all. The honour of serving the Churchill 
ménage should be enough. . 


POLICEMAN'S ETHICS 


Wilburn Ross, who killed 58 Germans and 


won the Congressional Medal—America’s V.C.'. . 


—was sworn in as a State policeman when he 
arrived home in Kentucky. ; 

One of the things he had to swear was that 
he had never fought a duel with deadly weapons, 
either in the State or out of it. The Attorney- 
General assured him that those 58 Germans 
didn’t count, cables BUP. 

Star, 18/6/45. 


Chronicle) it was heralded from a Conservative 
loud-speaker van with ‘the words’ “Here comes 
Winnie—watch the ‘third car—the greatest man 
on earth+the greatest statesman in the world.” 
It would be well not to Iet these claims get ‘to 
Russia, where also there has been a little bit of 
victory celebration: There we find from 
Pravda that Comrade Stalin “created all we have 
and all we shall have.” ' 

He stands on a pinnacle never reached before. 
He is the greatest general of all times and 
nations. ; ; 

Izvestia calls him “the greatest military 
genius of all time and_ nations.” According. to 
Red Star he is also “the greatest thinker of all 
time.” And Ilya Ehrenburg on the Moscow 
wireless describes how: > ~ : 

We defended -and saved the world. Lenin 
sleeps peacefully in. eternity. He knows that 
Stalin fulfilled his pledge.. He knows that 
Stalin saved freedom and the world. ‘ 

Manchester Guardian, 5/7/45. 


~PEACE PROSPECTS | 


“The San Francisco Conference isthe frame- 
work of peace in the midst. of a_ boiling 
cauldron,” said Gen. Smuts at a Press confer- 
ence here to-day. pia 

“Nations should be prepared:.for any: event- 
uality in this dangerous world. ‘The essential 
part of peace is preparedness.” , °° 

Answering a question on whether he favours 


‘ compulsory military training, he said: “Every 


young man should be trained to arms.” 

Gen. Smuts continued: “Europe, a, fragment- 
ed and broken-up_ continent filled with people 
glaring at each other in hate, is the greatest 
problem now facing mankind.” r 

News Chronicle, 30/6/45. 


~ ROYAL COMMUNIST 
PARTY LATEST 


The Communist party opened its first Nat- 
ional Congress since 1937 to-day in a large hall 


; on the edge of Paris, where two thousand dele- 
+ gates gathered. After the new Central Com- 
. mittee, had been elected by acclamation ‘the 


National Anthems of the Big Three were 

played; beginning with “God Save the King.” 
In his report on the last eight years’ and ‘the 
present situation, which Maurice Thorez, secre- 
tary of the party, read to the congress, his refer- 
ences to foreign policy were entirely in keeping 
with the. opening gesture of the National 
Anthems. He insisted on the importance of the 
United States, Great Britain, and Soviet Russia 

maintaining a close understanding. .. . 
Manchester Guardian, 28/6/45. 


TO KEEP IN MIND...° 


In the new French newspaper Voix de Paris 
a special correspondent in Spain writes of the 
great influence of America there. 4 
American interests, he says, now control rail- 
ways and aerodromes, are building new ones, 
and are reorganising the Spanish trusts. 
; News Chronicle, 2/7/45. 


We expect America will soon realize that 
Franco is no Christian gentleman. 


TRADE UNIONS AND POLITICIANS 
AGAINST THE WORKERS 


The burlesque of the working class struggle as 
conducted by the Trade Unions becomes more 
apparent every day. Reformism is at an end in 
capitalist society, and as the function of Trade 
Unionism was to bargain for reforms, there is 
no longer any reason for its continued existence. 
The Unions have moved towards their eclipse 
as working class organisations, and they now 
proceed rapidly along the road towards complete 
integration with the capitalist state machine. 
Many members of the working class are still 
blinded by the glamour of the early struggles 
at the beginning of last century for the right 
to combine, but if they examine the position they 
will find that the\above statements regarding the 
trade unions are facts. While on the one hand 
the union tries to convince the workers that it is 
acting in their best interests, on the other it 
must carry out the repressive measures of the 
state. Numerous instances of this dual role are 
within the experience of most workers. 

Nowhere, however, have the lessons of this 
grotesque situation been demonstrated in a more 
concrete form than at the Royal Ordnance Fac- 
tory, Dalmuir. Already attention has been 
drawn to the ridiculous situation existing there 
in the pamphlet, Struggle in the Factory, 
(obtainable from Freedom Press, 3d.), which 
shows how in the end wages cuts and encroach- 
ments on the factory workers’ conditions were 
actually sponsored by the Trade Unions and the 
Shop Stewards’ Committee, dominated by the 
Communist Party. Since then the tragi-comedy 
of Struggle in the Factory has broadened into 
plain farce, with all the trade union elements, 
from dictatorial executive to the corrupt shop 
stewards’ committee, taking a hand. 


“One Big Happy Family’ 


We had the spectacue a few weeks ago of the 
local M.P., who also represents the A.E.U. in 
parliament, coming down to a conference at 
Dalmuir and making the untrue statement that 
he had settled all outstanding grievances and 
that the management and the workers were now 
“just one big happy family”. Of course, if a 
politician is peddling the line of the superiority 
of state control over private enterprises he cannot 
be altogether blamed for making the statements 
that will bolster up his case. It is the worker 
who must be blamed if he accepts such state- 
ments despite the evidence which exists to the 
contrary. 

At the same conference the shop stewards 
complained about the establishment of an inter- 
rogation office by the factory management, which 


with the union, and, through that, with the state 
machine. The management thought it well to 
fall back on their next line of defence and they 
reported the matter to the T.U. district head- 
quarters. The Glasgow District Committee of 
the A.E.U. has a strong Communist minority. 
Most of the remaining members have become’ 
submerged in the prevailing demagogy that state 
control is good for the workers. Besides, there 
is strong competition among the members for the 
post of District Secretary, which is due to be- 
come vacant in the near future. The result is 
that members with an eye to office desire to 
prove their knowledge of the constitutional set- 
up. It was, therefore, perfectly natural that, 
when the District Committee met to review the 
managerial complains from Dalmuir, all these 
tendencies united to take sides with the manage- 
ment against the workers. They decided to send 
a strong delegation to the factory to discipline 
the workers. Some weeks elapsed before this 
could take place because of a wrangle among 
the District Committee members as to how they 
should be paid for carrying out the dirty work. 

Finally, arrangements were made by the Dal- 
muir management for a mass meeting of the 
workers at which the District Committee would 
be present. Now at this factory it is impossible 
for the workers to obtain a meeting of their own, 
but it can be seen how quickly the management 
grant facilities to the union officials to carry out 
their task of bludgeoning the workers. 

At the mass meeting the Glasgow District 
Organiser, Allen, harangued the workers for 
nearly an hour. He stated that the management 
must be right sometimes; that the workers by 
their attitude were bringing discredit on the 
Trade Unions; that it was important to show 
the world at large how efficiently a state-con- 
trolled factory could be run, meaning that the 
workers should work harder and accept the de- 
cline in their wages standard quietly, and that 
they should not react to repression. He also 
stressed his own particular and peculiar qualifi- 
cations for the post of District Organiser— 
thirty-five years studying agreements between 
the employer and the worker. 


Useless Agreements 

Has no-one ever told Allen and his kind that 
there are two classes in society, the employing 
class and the workers, the oppressors and the 
oppressed, and that the interests of both cannot 
be reconciled? There is a constant state of war 
between these classes, and to talk of agreements 
under such conditions shows a complete lack 


Allens, and even think of state control in an 
abstract way, but the hard conditions in capi- 
talist society force the worker to defend his 
means of living, and this process will go on 
despite politicians, Trade Union Officials or any- 
one else. The class struggle goes beyond the 
scope of the labour politicians. 

What has happened at Dalmuir adequately 
demonstrates the reactionary role of trade union- 
ism to-day. It simply follows the general pat- 
tern of the policy pursued by the trade unions 
all over the country. Where the workers have 
attempted to stand against the inroads of the 
employing class on their conditions, the employ- 
ers have always found ready allies in the Trade 
Union leaders. This statement can be proved 
readily by an examination of the history not only 
of Dalmuir, but also of any other factory or 
sphere of industry in the country. In fact, the 
Labour leaders and Trade unions have been 
instrumental in bringing about some of the most 
repressive enactments in the country. The 
Trade Unions and the Labour leaders not only 
administer the drug to the enslaved workers; 
they also act in the capacity of executioner. 

What guarantee have the workers that the 
Labour Leaders will, or can act in their interests? 
Is it not true that the Labour Party and the 
Trade Union apparatus have acted all the time 
as willing appendages of the Ruling Class? A 
brief survey of the structure of the modern state 
will convince any one that this is the case. 


Organize In The Factories 


Where do the workers’ grievances lie if not in 
the factory? Is it not there that they are ex- 
ploited? If more clothes, food or shelter are 
required for the family, is it not to the economic 
side that the worker turns? Does not the 
misery and ugliness of modern wage slavery 
arise from workshop conditions? Where does 
the worker have his intimate contact with his 
fellow worker, as well as his class enemy, the 
employer? The answer is again in the work- 
shop. Any working-class organisation which 
attempts to take the struggle away from the 
workshop and to make it the subject of lofty 
debate or legal quibble is committing a crime 
against the working class. 

The answer to the whole question is that the 
workers must organise to take over the factories 
for themselves. Only in that way will the prob- 
lem be solved. A strong working class, with 
the knowledge of their social role, and the vision 
which that knowledge brings, would not tolerate 
the treachery of the Trade Union. T.abour or 
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The chief post-war control, the most detesteda, 
y the workers and the most necessary to the 
capitalist state, will be military conscription, 
For undoubtedly conscription will stay. The 
American army and navy bosses have already 
made representations to Congress on this matter, 
and it is obvious that their demands will 
encounter little real opposition. In Britain, all 
parties with a few minor exceptions are pledged 
to the continuation of conscription. 

Since, then, conscription seems inevitable, let 
us examine it in relation to present day society, 
to the workers and to the governing classes. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica sees the question 
in this light: “Compulsion applied to military 
recruitment should not be confused with con- 
scription, which entails not only the natural 
obligation of every able-bodied man to defend 
his hearth, home and country against foreign 
aggression, but the establishment of a standing 
army of short service men entirely at the call 
of the government of the land.” Anarchists 
see the question quite otherwise. If conscrip- 
tion entails “a natural obligation” why should it 
also entail an unnatural and even brutal com- 
pulsion on the part of the state? Surely the 
workers will be glad to defend “hearth, home 
and country” without such compulsion, unless 
it may be that home and country are not theirs, 
and that the hearth is only too often empty and 
cold! 


Conscription And The Workers 


Thus, from the worker’s point of view, con- 
scription is not justifiable under a capitalist 
system. But is conscription ever justifiable, 
under any system? Again, the answer is no, 
The workers have never needed conscription 
when they marched under the red banners of 
revolution. They have never needed conscrip- 
tion in the undying class war. The battalions 
of the workers, in strike, hunger march, riot or 
revolt, have always been formed by volunteers, 
Voluntarily and with no apparent leadership 
they rallied-to the destruction of Czarism 
(March, 1917). Voluntarily, they rose to the 
defence of the revolution in Spain. Only the 
State needs conscription, for the worker then 
fights at the point of a bayonet, in the sole 
interests of another class. Indeed, conscription 
is an admission on the part of the State that 
the war is not a worker’s war. No war ever 
is, unless it be the class war and the war against 
the counter-revolution. But a conscripted revo- 
lution would wither away before nightfall. 
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“One Big Happy Family” 

We had the spectacue a few weeks ago of the 
local M.P., who also represents the A.E.U. in 
parliament, coming down to a conference at 
Dalmuir and making the untrue statement that 
he had settled all outstanding grievances and 
that the management and the workers were now 
‘just one big happy family”. Of course, if a 
politician is peddling the line of the superiority 
of state control over private enterprises he cannot 
be altogether blamed for making the statements 
that will bolster up his case. It is the worker 
who must be blamed if he accepts such state- 
ments despite the evidence which exists to the 
contrary. 

At the same conference the shop stewards 
complained about the establishment of an inter- 
rogation office by the factory management, which 
was reminiscent of the means test interrogation 
of the depression period. The interrogation was 
ostensibly to curb absenteeism. The workers, 
in their direct and pungent manner, christened it 
the Gestapo Office. The shop stewards, fol- 
lowing the Communist Party line and full of 
their own importance, claimed their right to be 
represented at the interrogations by virtue of 
their standing on the absentee committees. The 
management agreed to this and announced that 
interrogations for absenteeism would now be 
carried out by three or four representatives of 
the management and three shop stewards. As 
the management retained the right to select the 
victims, the first thing they did was to call before 
the committee two prominent shop stewards who 
had been in opposition to the idea of an absentee 
committee. These shop stewards were warned 
of the dire consequences failing improvement in 
their future behaviour. The farce of the absentee 
committee has now been emphasised by the fact 
that the C.P. convenor of shop stewards has now 
been issued with a summons to attend and ex- 
plain his shortcomings regarded timekeeping. 
The irony of the situation will be realised when 
it is pointed out that the workers themselves 
had, by their solid opposition, already mitigated 
the worst features of the original interrogation 
office. The union officials and the shop 
stewards’ committee have now helped to impose 
a more efficient interrogation office, and the 
Communists find that they have created a veri- 
table Frankenstein’s monster. 


Union Intervention 
A similar situation developed with relation to 
the. sporadic stoppages which had occurred 
among the Dalmuir workers, when they dis- 
covered that their comic opera shop stewards’ 
committee could not act because of its tie-up 
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‘Trade Unions; that it was important to show 
the world at large how efficiently a state-con- 
trolled factory could be run, meaning that the 
workers should work harder and accept the de- 
cline in their wages standard quietly, and that 
they should not react to repression. He also 
stressed his own particular and peculiar qualifi- 
cations for the post of District Organiser— 
thirty-five years studying agreements between 
the employer and the worker. 


Useless Agreements 

Has no-one ever told Allen and his kind that 
there are two classes in society, the employing 
class and the workers, the oppressors and the 
oppressed, and that the interests of both cannot 
be reconciled? There is a constant state of war 
between these classes, and to talk of agreements 
under such conditions shows a complete lack 
of understanding of the social process. Agree- 
ments under these conditions only represent the 
limits of the ruling class exploitation at the 
moment and are merely made in the cause of 
efficiency. When the time and situation demand, 
these agreements become scraps of paper and 
are cast on to the rubbish heap, as though they 
had never existed. 

Another fact clearly demonstrates the poverty 
of understanding of the Trade Union bureau- 
crats. However much these people caper on the 


platforms, the workers will always react in their 
They may listen to the 


own class interests. 





JIMMY DICK IN BRUNSWICK ST. 


“Vote—Not Me’, this inscription seen on the 
walls of a Glasgow factory gives an idea of the 
attitude of the Glasgow workers towards poli- 


ticians and governments. They are increasingly 
aware that their problems will not be solved 
through party politics but through their own 
action in the workshops. The propaganda which 
our comrades have tirelessly carried out during 
the past few years is, in no small degree, respon- 
sible for this healthy attitude of the workers. 
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side that the worker turns? Does not the 
misery and ugliness of modern wage slavery 
arise from workshop conditions? Where does 
the worker have his intimate contact with his 
fellow worker, as well as his class enemy, the 
employer? The answer is again in the work- 
shop. Any working-class organisation which 
attempts to take the struggle away from the 
workshop and to make it the subject of lofty 
debate or legal quibble is committing a crime 
against the working class. 

The answer to the whole question is that the 
workers must organise to take over the factories 
for themselves. Only in that way will the prob- 
lem be solved. A strong working class, with 
the knowledge of their social role, and the vision 
which that knowledge brings, would not tolerate 
the treachery of the Trade Union, Labour or 
Communist Party leaders. A famous working 
class fighter once said, “The workers are not 
weak because they are divided, but divided be- 
cause they are weak”. Place hunters, politicians 
and kindred parasites batten on that weakness, 
Let us organise in workers’ syndicates in the 
factories in readiness for taking over industry. 
Let us drive the reformers and phrasemaking 
politicians from our ranks. Let us organise for 
the social revolution. Let us organise for free- 
dom, and the regeneration of mankind. Let us 
organise for anarchy. 

EQUITY. 


The Anarchist 


Movement 
In Scotland 


On the Sunday no less than six open air 
meetings are held; at Shettleston at 3 p.m., 
Maxwell Street at 7 p.m., Brunswick Street the 
whole afternoon, Jail Square at Paisley from 
7 p.m., Hamilton Cross at Burnbank at 7 p.m. 
and on the Mound at Edinburgh from 3 p.m. 
All meetings are very well attended, particularly 
in Brunswick and Maxwell Street, where the 
police had to interfere a few weeks ago as the 
crowd was preventing the traffic from following 
its usual course. Our comrades are able to hold 
all these meetings thanks to a particularly good 
team of open air speakers who think nothing of 
spending three hours on the platform speaking 
and answering questions. Eddie Shaw, Jimmy 
Raeside, Frank Leech, Jimmy Dick, Eddie Fen- 
wick, Dennis McGlynn and many others take 
the platform regularly. 

The influence of Anarchist ideas is worrying 
the Communist Party, who put the rumour 
round that the Anarchists are being paid by the 
Tories to prevent the Communist candidate for 
Glasgow Central Division from sailing into 
Westminster. Strangely enough, the Tories do 
not show any gratitude towards the Anarchists. 
In fact, they were very worried about the lack 
of enthusiasm for the polling booths displayed 
by Clydeside workers. The Daily Record, Scot- 
land’s foremost morning paper (Kemsley Press, 
Ltd.) came out with the headlines: “Use your 
vote, for Lose or Win, apathy is the Blackest 
Sin”. The Tory press knows full well of course 


when they marched under the red banners of 
revolution. ‘They have never needed conscrip- 
tion in the undying class war. ‘The battalions 
of the workers, in strike, hunger march, riot or 
revolt, have always been formed by volunteers. 
Voluntarily and with no apparent leadership 
they rallied. to the destruction of Czarism 
(March, 1917). Voluntarily, they rose to the 
defence of the revolution in Spain. Only the 
State needs conscription, for the worker then 
fights at the point of a bayonet, in the sole 
interests of another class. Indeed, conscription 
is an admission on the part of the State that 
the war is not a worker’s war. No war ever 
is, unless it be the class war and the war against 
the counter-revolution. But a conscripted revo- 
lution would wither away before nightfall. 


It is still to be proved whether conscription 
actually lowers or raises the degree of the 
worker’s class-consciousness and his potential 
degree of resistance to authority. It may be 
argued that the strict discipline of military life 
will weaken the latter, while the former will 
be rendered sterile in the apathy created by a 
forced and unnatural life. Trotsky observes (in 
his History of the Russian Revolution); “An 
army is always a copy of the society it serves,— 
with this difference, that it gives social relations 
a concentrated character...” The O.C. of a 
unit, for example combines in his person the 
powers of capitalist law and government based 








FRANK LEECH AT DALMUIR 


Our comrades were glad to welcome home 
Seaman John Connor, who had been sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment in Russia for dis- 
orderly conduct and was released before finish- 
ing his sentence thanks to the protests of his 
fellow workers. It is hoped that a meeting to 
celebrate this working-class victory will soon be 
held. 


The fruitful growth of anarchist activities in 
Glasgow should be an encouragement to come 
rades in other parts of the country who at 
present may appear to be working solitarily and 
to little obvious purpose. What has been done 
in Glasgow can be emulated elsewhere—there is 
nothing in the Clydeside air that makes it the 
only place where libertarian ideas can flourish, 
The large and growing anarchist movement in 
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had, by their solid opposition, already mitigated 
the worst features of the original interrogation 
office. The union officials and the shop 
stewards’ committee have now helped to impose 
a more efficient interrogation office, and the 
Communists find that they have created a veri- 
table Frankenstein’s monster. 


Union Intervention 
A similar situation developed with relation to 
the sporadic stoppages which had occurred 
among the Dalmuir workers, when they dis- 


covered that their comic opera shop stewards’ 
committee could not act because of its tie-up 
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JIMMY DICK IN BRUNSWICK ST. 


“Vote—Not Me”, this inscription seen on the 
walls of a Glasgow factory gives an idea of the 
attitude of the Glasgow workers towards poli- 
ticians and governments. They are increasingly 
aware that their problems will not be solved 
through party politics but through their own 
action in the workshops. The propaganda which 
our comrades have tirelessly carried out during 
the past few years is, in no small degree, respon- 
sible for this healthy attitude of the workers. 

Meetings both outdoors and indoors are ex- 
tremely well-attended and the most popular ones 
are those held at factory gates in the lunch hour. 
It is always with great reluctance that the meet- 
ing breaks up when the time to go back to work 
arrives. Meetings are held at Steven’s Yard on 
the Monday; Royal Ordnance Factory, Dalmuir, 
on the Tuesday; at Barclay Curle’s and Jarrows 
on the Wednesday. Meetings have also been 
held at John Brown’s shipyard where the Com- 
munists gave our comrades a rather hostile re- 
ception. This did not prevent the crowd from 
being about 1,000 strong. 





EDDIE SHAW IN MAXWELL ST. 


TICES 6S ee Ye 
Maxwell Street at 7 p.m., Brunswick Street the 
whole afternoon, Jail Square at Paisley from 
7 p.m., Hamilton Cross at Burnbank at 7 p.m. 
and on the Mound at Edinburgh from 3 p.m. 
All meetings are very well attended, particularly 
in Brunswick and Maxwell Street, ‘where the 
police had to interfere a few weeks ago as the 
crowd was preventing the traffic from following 
its usual course. Our comrades are able to hold 
all these meetings thanks to a particularly good 
team of open air speakers who think nothing of 
spending three hours on the platform speaking 
and answering questions. Eddie Shaw, Jimmy 
Raeside, Frank Leech, Jimmy Dick, Eddie Fen- 
wick, Dennis McGlynn and many others take 
the platform regularly. 

The influence of Anarchist ideas is worrying 
the Communist Party, who put the rumour 
round that the Anarchists are being paid by the 
Tories to prevent the Communist candidate for 
Glasgow Central Division from sailing into 
Westminster. Strangely enough, the Tories do 
not show any gratitude towards the Anarchists. 
In fact, they were very worried about the lack 
of enthusiasm for the polling booths displayed 
by Clydeside workers. The Daily Record, Scot- 
land’s foremost morning paper (Kemsley Press, 
Ltd.) came out with the headlines: “Use your 
vote, for Lose or Win, apathy is the Blackest 
Sin”. The Tory press knows full well of course 
that the lack of interest in the elections is not a 
sign of apathy but a manifestation of the 
people’s disgust in the various political parties. 
The Anarchists did not urge the workers to 
adopt a merely passive attitude towards elections, 
and posters were put up declaring— 

“Don’t Vote. Organise to take over Industries.” 
“Government is for Slaves. Free Men govern 
themselves.” 


On Election Day they toured the Glasgow 
streets with the loudspeaker, exposing politics 
and politicians, and advising workers to stop 
using their votes and start using their brains. 
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FRANK LEECH AT DALMUIR 


Our comrades were glad to welcome home 
Seaman John Connor, who had been sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment in Russia for dis- 
orderly conduct and was released before finish- 
ing his sentence thanks to the protests of his 
fellow workers. It is hoped that a meeting to 
celebrate this working-class victory will soon be 
held. 


The fruitful growth of anarchist activities in. 
Glasgow should be an encouragement to com- 
rades in other parts of the country who at 
present may appear to be working solitarily and 
to little obvious purpose. What has been done 
in Glasgow can be emulated elsewhere—there is 
nothing in the Clydeside air that makes it the 
only place where libertarian ideas can flourish. 
The large and growing anarchist movement in 
Glasgow was built from the work of a few 
original comrades for whom at times the strug- 
gle seemed thankless and without result. But 
they persevered, were joined by other enthusias- 
tic workers, and now they are beginning to see 
the results of their efforts as anarchism becomes 
4 real revolutionary influence on the Clyde. In 
other areas the same can be done. Much hard 


spade work may be necessary in the beginning, 
and then, perhaps when it is not expected, the 
results of all this labour may appear and 
astonish even those who work for it, as it has 
done on the Clyde. 
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INS AND POLITICIANS 
T THE WORKERS 


vith the union, and, through that, with the state 


nachine. The management thought it well to 
all back on their next line of defence and they 
eported the matter to the T.U. district head- 
juarters. The Glasgow District Committee of 
he A.E.U. has a strong Communist minority. 


Most of the remaining members have become’ 


ubmerged in the prevailing demagogy that state 
ontrol is good for the workers. Besides, there 
§ strong competition among the members for the 
“ost of District Secretary, which is due to be- 
ome vacant in the near future. The result is 
hat members with an eye to office desire to 
wove their knowledge of the constitutional set- 
ip. It was, therefore, perfectly natural that, 
vhen the District Committee met to review the 
nanagerial complains from Dalmuir, all these 
endencies united to take sides with the manage- 
nent against the workers. They decided to send 
strong delegation to the factory to discipline 
he workers. Some weeks elapsed before this 
ould take place because of a wrangle among 
he District Committee members as to how they 
hould be paid for carrying out the dirty work. 

Finally, arrangements were made by the Dal- 
nuir management for a mass meeting of the 
yorkers at which the District Committee would 
¢ present. Now at this factory it is impossible 
or the workers to obtain a meeting of their own, 
ut it can be seen how quickly the management 
rant facilities to the union officials to carry out 
heir task of bludgeoning the workers. 

At the mass meeting the Glasgow District 
Irganiser, Allen, harangued the workers for 
early an hour. He stated that the management 
ust be right sometimes; that the workers by 
heir attitude were bringing discredit on the 
‘rade Unions; that it was important to show 
ne world at large how efficiently a state-con- 
‘olled factory could be run, meaning that the 
workers should work harder and accept the de- 
line in their wages standard quietly, and that 
ney should not react to repression. He also 
essed his own particular and peculiar qualifi- 
tions for the post of District Organiser— 
hirty-five years studying agreements between 
1¢ employer and the worker. 


Useless Agreements 
Has no-one ever told Allen and his kind that 
ere are two classes in society, the employing 
lass and the workers, the oppressors and the 
ppressed, and that the interests of both cannot 
» reconciled? There is a constant state of war 
tween these classes, and to talk of agreements 
nder such conditions shows a complete lack 


Allens, and even think of state control in an 
abstract way, but the hard conditions in capi- 
talist society force the worker to defend his 
means of living, and this process will go on 
despite politicians, Trade Union Officials or any- 
one else. The class struggle goes beyond the 
scope of the labour politicians. 

What has happened at Dalmuir adequately 
demonstrates the reactionary role of trade union- 
ism to-day. It simply follows the general pat- 
tern of the policy pursued by the trade unions 
all over the country. Where the workers have 
attempted to stand against the inroads of the 
employing class on their conditions, the employ- 
ers have always found ready allies in the Trade 
Union leaders. This statement can be proved 
readily by an examination of the history not only 
of Dalmuir, but also of any other factory or 
sphere of industry in the country. In fact, the 
Labour leaders and Trade unions have been 
instrumental in bringing about some of the most 
repressive enactments in the country. The 
Trade Unions and the Labour leaders not only 
administer the drug to the enslaved workers; 
they also act in the capacity of executioner. 

What guarantee have the workers that the 
Labour Leaders will, or can act in their interests? 
Is it not true that the Labour Party and the 
Trade Union apparatus have acted all the time 
as willing appendages of the Ruling Class? A 
brief survey of the structure of the modern state 
will convince any one that this is the case. 


Organize In The Factories 

Where do the workers’ grievances lie if not in 
the factory? Is it not there that they are ex- 
ploited? If more clothes, food or shelter are 
required for the family, is it not to the economic 
side that the worker turns? Does not the 
misery and ugliness of modern wage slavery 
arise from workshop conditions? Where does 
the worker have his intimate contact with his 
fellow worker, as well as his class enemy, the 
employer? ‘The answer is again in the work- 
shop. Any working-class organisation which 
attempts to take the struggle away from the 
workshop and to make it the subject of lofty 
debate or legal quibble is committing a crime 
against the working class. 

The answer to the whole question is that the 
workers must organise to take over the factories 
for themselves. Only in that way will the prob- 
lem be solved. A strong working class, with 
the knowledge of their social role, and the vision 
which that knowledge brings, would not tolerate 
the treachery of the Trade Union, Labour or 


You Must Fight 
Conscription 


The chief post-war control, the most detestedg,, » 


y the workers and the most necessary to the 
capitalist state, will be military conscription. 
For undoubtedly conscription will stay. The 
American army and navy bosses have already 
made representations to Congress on this matter, 
and it is obvious that their demands will 
encounter little real opposition. In Britain, all 
parties with a few minor exceptions are pledged 
to the continuation of conscription. 

Since, then, conscription seems inevitable, let 
us examine it in relation to present day society, 
to the workers and to the governing classes. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica sees the question 
in this light: “Compulsion applied to military 
recruitment should not be confused with con- 
scription, which entails not only the natural 
obligation of every able-bodied man to defend 
his hearth, home and country against foreign 
aggression, but the establishment of a standing 
army of short service men entirely at the call 
of the government of the land.” Anarchists 
see the question quite otherwise. If conscrip- 
tion entails “a natural obligation” why should it 
also entail an unnatural and even brutal com- 
pulsion on the part of the state? Surely the 
workers will be glad to defend “hearth, home 
and country” without such compulsion, unless 
it may be that home and country are not theirs, 
and that the hearth is only too often empty and 
cold! 


Conscription And The Workers 


Thus, from the worker’s point of view, con- 
scription is not justifiable under a capitalist 
system. But is conscription ever justifiable, 
under any system? Again, the answer is no. 
The workers have never needed conscription 
when they marched under the red banners of 
revolution. They have never needed conscrip- 
tion in the undying class war. The battalions 
of the workers, in strike, hunger march, riot or 
revolt, have always been formed by volunteers. 
Voluntarily and with no apparent leadership 
they rallied-to the destruction of Czarism 
(March, 1917). Voluntarily, they rose to the 
defence of the revolution in Spain. Only the 
State needs conscription, for the worker then 
fights at the point of a bayonet, in the sole 
interests of another class. Indeed, conscription 
is an admission on the part of the State that 
the war is not a worker’s war. No war ever 
is, unless it be the class war and the war against 
the counter-revolution. But a conscripted revo- 
lution would wither away before nightfall. 


It is still to be proved whether conscription 


on violence. Two classes only exist in the 
army: the machines and those controlling them. 
The asiue worker-soldier will observe these 
things and profit by his observations. Remem- 
bering, too, the tremendous influence of soldiers 
and sailors in revolutions, it would seem that 
many soldiers do observe, and profit by their 
observations. 


Education For Obedience 


But peacetime conscription involves the in- 
take of young men, with little experience of 
life or knowledge of social problems. These 
youths will receive “education” while in the 
army, on lines similar to ABCA, and the State 
will have ample opportunity to instil in them 
the most reactionary propaganda. Many con- 
scripts, on their discharge to the Reserve, will be 
as biased, confused and blind to realities as the 
Hitler Youth themselves were. A large army 
of thoughtless young men, trained to a fascist 
obedience and imperialist outlook, would prove 
a definite menace to working-class activities; 
while the working-class itself, being constantly 
diluted by discharged conscripts of this type, 
would be in grave danger of losing whatever 
impetus and class-consciousness it still possessed. 

There is also a danger that young conscripts, 
fresh from industry themselves, may be forced 
to act as blacklegs during strikes. Or that the 
capitalist class may further exploit them (as they 
did many soldiers in the present war) by turning 
them on to “essential and urgent” civilian work, 
such as stevedoring, without any corresponding 
increase in their low military pay. Moreover, 
a large conscript army stationed in this country 
would free those State Janissaries, the regular 
forces, for extended colonial police work and 
counter-revolutionary activity, especially in India. 

To conclude: it can be clearly seen that wars 
are periods of the most aggressive counter- 
revolutionary activity; and each war engaged 
in by a capitalist-controlled nation involves a 
nearer approach to absolute fascism. Wars, 
besides being necessary in a world of expanding 
and therefore conflicting competitor-nations, are 
also used as expedients to subdue working-class 
movements or to demoralize them thoroughly 
by state collaboration with labour leaders. It 
is encouraging to note that many groups of 
young people (as in the Co-operative Movement) 
have lately been confirming their opposition to 
conscription. Anarchists have at all times 
opposed this form of class-domination, and now 
urge the workers to unite in protest against 
the maintenance of this practice. Apart from 
the provocative international consequences. a 
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“Vote—Not Me”, this inscription seen on the 
alls of a Glasgow factory gives an idea of the 
ititude of the Glasgow workers towards poli- 


cians and governments. They are increasingly 
ware that their problems will not be solved 
wough party politics but through their own 
stion in the workshops. The propaganda which 
ur comrades have tirelessly carried out during 
1¢ past few years is, in no small degree, respon- 


ploited? If more clothes, food or shelter are 
required for the family, is it not to the economic 
side that the worker turns? Does not the 
misery and ugliness of modern wage slavery 
arise from workshop conditions? Where does 
the worker have his intimate contact with his 
fellow worker, as well as his class enemy, the 
employer? The answer is again in the work- 
shop. Any working-class organisation which 
attempts to take the struggle away from the 
workshop and to make it the subject of lofty 
debate or legal quibble is committing a crime 
against the working class. 

The answer to the whole question is that the 
workers must organise to take over the factories 
for themselves. Only in that way will the prob- 
lem be solved. A strong working class, with 
the knowledge of their social role, and the vision 
which that knowledge brings, would not tolerate 
the treachery of the Trade Union, Labour or 
Communist Party leaders. A famous working 
class fighter once said, “The workers are not 
weak because they are divided, but divided be- 
cause they are weak”. Place hunters, politicians 
and kindred parasites batten on that weakness. 
Let us organise in workers’ syndicates in the 
factories in readiness for taking over industry. 
Let us drive the reformers and phrasemaking 
politicians from our ranks. Let us organise for 
the social revolution. Let us organise for free- 
dom, and the regeneration of mankind. Let us 
organise for anarchy. 

EQUITY. 


The Anarchist 


Movement 
In Scotland 


On the Sunday no less than six open air 
meetings are held; at Shettleston at 3 p.m, 
Maxwell Street at 7 p.m., Brunswick Street the 
whole afternoon, Jail Square at Paisley from 
7 p.m., Hamilton Cross at Burnbank at 7 p.m. 
and on the Mound at Edinburgh from 3 p.m. 
All meetings are very well attended, particularly 
in Brunswick and Maxwell Street, where the 
police had to interfere a few weeks ago as the 
crowd was preventing the traffic from following 
its usual course. Our comrades are able to hold 
all these meetings thanks to a particularly good 
team of open air speakers who think nothing of 
spending three hours on the platform speaking 
and answering questions. Eddie Shaw, Jimmy 
Raeside, Frank Leech, Jimmy Dick, Eddie Fen- 
wick, Dennis McGlynn and many others take 
the platform regularly. 

The influence of Anarchist ideas is worrying 
the Communist Party, who put the rumour 
round that the Anarchists are being paid by the 
Tories to prevent the Communist candidate for 
Glasgow Central Division from sailing into 
Westminster. Strangely enough, the Tories do 
not show any gratitude towards the Anarchists. 
In fact, they were very worried about the lack 
of enthusiasm for the polling booths displayed 
by Clydeside workers. The Daily Record, Scot- 
land’s foremost morning paper (Kemsley Press, 
Ltd.) came out with the headlines: “Use your 
vote, for Lose or Win, apathy is the Blackest 
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The workers have never 

when they marched under the red banners of 
revolution. They have never needed conscrip- 
tion in the undying class war. The battalions 
of the workers, in strike, hunger march, riot or 
revolt, have always been formed by volunteers. 
Voluntarily and with no apparent leadership 
they rallied. to the destruction of Czarism 
(March, 1917). Voluntarily, they rose to the 
defence of the revolution in Spain. Only the 
State needs conscription, for the worker then 
fights at the point of a bayonet, in the sole 
interests of another class. Indeed, conscription 
is an admission on the part of the State that 
the war is not a worker’s war. No war ever 
is, unless it be the class war and the war against 
the counter-revolution. But a conscripted revo- 
lution would wither away before nightfall. 


It is still to be proved whether conscription 
actually lowers or raises the degree of the 
worker’s class-consciousness and his potential 
degree of resistance to authority. It may be 
argued that the strict discipline of military life 
will weaken the latter, while the former will 
be rendered sterile in the apathy created by a 
forced and unnatural life. ‘Trotsky observes (in 
his History of the Russian Revolution); “An 
army is always a copy of the society it serves,— 
with this difference, that it gives social relations 
a concentrated character...” The O.C. of a 
unit, for example combines in his person the 
powers of capitalist law and government based 








FRANK LEECH AT DALMUIR 


Our comrades were glad to welcome home 
Seaman John Connor, who had been sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment in Russia for dis- 
orderly conduct and was released before finish- 
ing his sentence thanks to the protests of his 
fellow workers. It is hoped that a meeting to 
celebrate this working-class victory will soon be 
held. 


The fruitful growth of anarchist activities in 
Glasgow should be an encouragement to com- 
rades in other parts of the country who at 
present may appear to be working solitarily and 
to little obvious purpose. What has been done 
in Glasgow can be emulated elsewhere—there is 
nothing in the Clydeside air that makes it the 
only place where libertarian ideas can flourish. 
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counter-revolutionary activity, especially in India. 

To conclude: it can be clearly seen that wars 
are periods of the most aggressive counter- 
revolutionary activity; and each war engaged 
in by a capitalist-controlled nation involves a 
nearer approach to absolute fascism. Wars, 
besides being necessary in a world of expanding 
and therefore conflicting competitor-nations, are 
also used as expedients to subdue working-class 
movements or to demoralize them thoroughly 
by state collaboration with labour leaders. It 
is encouraging to note that many groups of 
young people (as in the Co-operative Movement) 
have lately been confirming their opposition to 
conscription. Anarchists have at all times 
opposed this form of class-domination, and now 
urge the workers to unite in protest against 
the maintenance of this practice. Apart from 
the provocative international consequences, a 
conscript army would eventually prove an 
enemy of the working-class, dividing the class 
against itself and dissolving proletarian initiative 
in a nationalist dogmatism and imperialist out- 
look, and would prepare the country for 
fascism. 

Therefore, Conscription must be fought, and 
the workers themselves must fight it. 

Gilvd 


ESSENTIAL PAMPHLETS 


On current issues, the following 
pamphlets are indispensable. First of 
all, on the industrial problems affect- 
ing us on the job, the examples laid 
down by experience are shown in The 
Struggle in the Factory, by “‘Equity”’, 
being the history of an R.O.F. Factory 
in war-time. Then Homes or Hovels 
by George Woodcock deals with the 
housing problem and _ its solution. 
Malatesta wrote Vote—What For? 
many years ago—its topicality need 
not be pointed out at the present time. 
The illusion of Bolshevism is exposed 
from an Anarchist point of view in 
M. L. Berneri’s Workers in Stalin’s 
Russia. The Attorney-General, now 
elevated for various services to Home 
Secrtary (or No. 1 stool-pigeon) regar- 
ded The Kronstandt Revolt by Anton 
Ciliga, and The Wilhelmshaven Revolt 
by “Icarus” as being of topical inter- 
est. The position of education is being 
debated in political circles. Herbert 
Read deals with it from a libertarian 
point of view in The Education of 
Free Men. John Olday’s cartoons in 
The March to Death bite into modern 
problems, and as John is behind bars 
it is a long time before any cartoonist 
will approach this level. 
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“Vote—Not Me”, this inscription seen on the 
Ms of a Glasgow factory gives an idea of the 
itude of the Glasgow workers towards poli- 
ians and governments. ‘They are increasingly 
are that their problems will not be solved 
‘ough party politics but through their own 
jon in the workshops. The propaganda which 
f comrades have tirelessly carried out during 
‘ past few years is, in no small degree, respon- 
le for this healthy attitude of the workers. 
Meetings both outdoors and indoors are ex- 
mely well-attended and the most popular ones 
- those held at factory gates in the lunch hour. 
is always with great reluctance that the meet- 
- breaks up when the time to go back to work 
ives. Meetings are held at Steven’s Yard on 
- Monday; Royal Ordnance Factory, Dalmuir, 
the Tuesday; at Barclay Curle’s and Jarrows 
the Wednesday. Meetings have also been 
d at John Brown’s shipyard where the Com- 
nists gave our comrades a rather hostile re- 
tion, ‘This did not prevent the crowd from 
ng about 1,000 strong. 
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Maxwell Street at 7 p.m., Brunswick Street the 
whole afternoon, Jail Square at Paisley from 
7 p.m., Hamilton Cross at Burnbank at 7 p.m. 
and on the Mound at Edinburgh from 3 p.m. 
All meetings are very well attended, particularly 
in Brunswick and Maxwell Street, where the 
police had to interfere a few weeks ago as the 
crowd was preventing the traffic from following 
its usual course. Our comrades are able to hold 
all these meetings thanks to a particularly good 
team of open air speakers who think nothing of 
spending three hours on the platform speaking 
and answering questions. Eddie Shaw, Jimmy 
Raeside, Frank Leech, Jimmy Dick, Eddie Fen- 
wick, Dennis McGlynn and many others take 
the platform regularly. 

The influence of Anarchist ideas is worrying 
the Communist Party, who put the rumour 
round that the Anarchists are being paid by the 
Tories to prevent the Communist candidate for 
Glasgow Central Division from sailing into 
Westminster. Strangely enough, the Tories do 
not show any gratitude towards the Anarchists. 
In fact, they were very worried about the lack 
of enthusiasm for the polling booths displayed 
by Clydeside workers. The Daily Record, Scot- 
land’s foremost morning paper (Kemsley Press, 
Ltd.) came out with the headlines: “Use your 
vote, for Lose or Win, apathy is the Blackest 
Sin”, The Tory press knows full well of course 
that the lack of interest in the elections is not a 
sign of apathy but a manifestation of the 
people’s disgust in the various political parties, 
The Anarchists did not urge the workers to 
adopt a merely passive attitude towards elections, 
and posters were put up declaring— 

“Don’t Vote. Organise to take over Industries.” 
“Government is for Slaves. Free Men govern 
themselves.” 

On Election Day they toured the Glasgow 
streets with the loudspeaker, exposing politics 
and politicians, and advising workers to stop 

using their votes and start using their brains. 
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Our comrades were glad to welcome home 
Seaman John Connor, who had been sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment in Russia for dis- 
orderly conduct and was released before finish- 
ing his sentence thanks to the protests of his 
fellow workers. It is hoped that a meeting to 
celebrate this working-class victory will soon be 
held. 


The fruitful growth of anarchist activities in 
Glasgow should be an encouragement to com- 
rades in other parts of the country who at 
present may appear to be working solitarily and 
to little obvious purpose. What has been done 
in Glasgow can be emulated elsewhere—there is 
nothing in the Clydeside air that makes it the 
only place where libertarian ideas can flourish. 
The large and growing anarchist movement in 
Glasgow was built from the work of a few 
original comrades for whom at times the strug- 
gle seemed thankless and without result. But 
they persevered, were joined by other enthusias- 
tic workers, and now they are beginning to see 
the results of their efforts as anarchism becomes 
a real revolutionary influence on the Clyde. In 
other areas the same can be done. Much hard 


spade work may be necessary in the beginning, 
and then, perhaps when it is not expected, the 
results of all this labour may appear and 
astonish even those who work for it, as it has 
done on the Clyde. 
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MOUSING propviem and iS sorution.. 
Malatesta wrote Vote—What For? 
many years ago—its topicality need 
not be pointed out at the present time. 
The illusion of Bolshevism is exposed 
from an Anarchist point of view in 
M. L. Berneri’s Workers in Stalin’s 
Russia. The Attorney-General, now 
elevated for various services to Home 
Seertary (or No. 1 stool-pigeon) regar- 
ded The Kronstandt Revolt by Anton 
Ciliga, and The Wilhelmshaven Revolt 
by “Icarus” as being of topical inter- 
est. The position of education is being 
debated in political circles. Herbert 
Read deals with it from a libertarian 
point of view in The Education of 
Free Men. John Olday’s cartoons in 
The March to Death bite into modern 
problems, and as John is behind bars 
it is a long time before any cartoonist 
will approach this level. 
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of understanding of the social process. Agree- 
ments under these conditions only represent the 
limits of the ruling class exploitation at the 
moment and are merely made in the cause of 
efficiency. When the time and situation demand, 
these agreements become scraps of paper and 
are cast on to the rubbish heap, as though they 
had never existed. 

Another fact clearly demonstrates the poverty 
of understanding of the Trade Union bureau- 
crats. However much these people caper on the 


platforms, the workers will always react in their 
They may listen to the 


own class interests. 


Communist Party leaders. A famous working 
class fighter once said, “The workers are not 
weak because they are divided, but divided be- 
cause they are weak”. Place hunters, politicians 
and kindred parasites batten on that weakness. 
Let us organise in workers’ syndicates in the 
factories in readiness for taking over industry. 
Let us drive the reformers and phrasemaking 
politicians from our ranks. Let us organise for 
the social revolution. Let us organise for free- 
dom, and the regeneration of mankind. Let us 
organise for anarchy. 
EQUITY. 
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actually lowers or raises the degree of the 
worker’s class-consciousness and his potential 
degree of resistance to authority. It may be 
argued that the strict discipline of military life 
will weaken the latter, while the former will 
be rendered sterile in the apathy created by a 
forced and unnatural life. Trotsky observes (in 
his History of the Russian Revolution); “An 
army is always a copy of the society it serves,— 
with this difference, that it gives social relations 
a concentrated character...” The O.C. of a 
unit, for example combines in his person the 
powers of capitalist law and government based 
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“Vote—Not Me”, this inscription seen on the 
walls of a Glasgow factory gives an idea of the 
attitude of the Glasgow workers towards poli- 
ticians and governments. They are increasingly 
aware that their problems will not be solved 
through party politics but through their own 
action in the workshops. The propaganda which 
our comrades have tirelessly carried out during 
the past few years is, in no small degree, respon- 
sible for this healthy attitude of the workers. 


Meetings both outdoors and indoors are ex- 
tremely well-attended and the most popular ones 
are those held at factory gates in the lunch hour, 
It is always with great reluctance that the meet- 
ing breaks up when the time to go back to work 
arrives. Meetings are held at Steven’s Yard on 
the Monday; Royal Ordnance Factory, Dalmuir, 
on the Tuesday; at Barclay Curle’s and Jarrows 
on the Wednesday. Meetings have also been 
held at John Brown’s shipyard where the Com- 
munists gave our comrades a rather hostile re- 
ception. This did not prevent the crowd from 
being about 1,000 strong. 
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The Anarehist 


Movement 
In Scotland 


On the Sunday no less than six open air 
meetings are held; at Shettleston at 3 p.m, 
Maxwell Street at 7 p.m., Brunswick Street the 
whole afternoon, Jail Square at Paisley from 
7 p.m., Hamilton Cross at Burnbank at 7 p.m. 
and on the Mound at Edinburgh from 3 p.m. 
All meetings are very well attended, particularly 
in Brunswick and Maxwell Street, where the 
police had to interfere a few weeks ago as the 
crowd was preventing the traffic from following 
its usual course. Our comrades are able to hold 
all these meetings thanks to a particularly good 
team of open air speakers who think nothing of 
spending three hours on the platform speaking 
and answering questions. Eddie Shaw, Jimmy 
Raeside, Frank Leech, Jimmy Dick, Eddie Fen- 
wick, Dennis McGlynn and many others take 
the platform regularly. 

The influence of Anarchist ideas is worrying 
the Communist Party, who put the rumour 
round that the Anarchists are being paid by the 
Tories to prevent the Communist candidate for 
Glasgow Central Division from sailing into 
Westminster. Strangely enough, the Tories do 
not show any gratitude towards the Anarchists. 
In fact, they were very worried about the lack 
of enthusiasm for the polling booths displayed 
by Clydeside workers. The Daily Record, Scot- 
land’s foremost morning paper (Kemsley Press, 
Ltd.) came out with the headlines: “Use your 
vote, for Lose or Win, apathy is the Blackest 
Sin”, The Tory press knows full well of course 
that the lack of interest in the elections is not a 
sign of apathy but a manifestation of the 
people’s disgust in the various political parties. 
The Anarchists did not urge the workers to 
adopt a merely passive attitude towards elections, 
and posters were put up declaring— 

“Don’t Vote. Organise to take over Industries.” 
“Government is for Slaves. Free Men govern 
themselves.” 

On Election Day they toured the Glasgow 
streets with the loudspeaker, exposing politics 
and politicians, and advising workers to stop 

using their votes and start using their brains. 
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Our comrades were glad to welcome home 
Seaman John Connor, who had been sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment in Russia for dis- 
orderly conduct and was released before finish- 
ing his sentence thanks to the protests of his 
fellow workers. It is hoped that a meeting to 
celebrate this working-class victory will soon be 
held. 


The fruitful growth of anarchist activities in 
Glasgow should be an encouragement to com- 
rades in other parts of the country who at 
present may appear to be working solitarily and 
to little obvious purpose. What has been done 
in Glasgow can be emulated elsewhere—there is 
nothing in the Clydeside air that makes it the 
only place where libertarian ideas can flourish. 
The large and growing anarchist movement in 
Glasgow was built from the work of a few 
original comrades for whom at times the strug- 
gle seemed thankless and without result. But 
they persevered, were joined by other enthusias- 
tic workers, and now they are beginning to see 
the results of their efforts as anarchism becomes 
a real revolutionary influence on the Clyde. In 
other areas the same can be done. Much hard 
spade work may be necessary in the beginning, 
and then, perhaps when it is not expected, the 
results of all this labour may appear and 
astonish even those who work for it, as it has 
done on the Clyde. 
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